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FOUR ANGELS. 
Four great angels of the host 
Keep a world that else were lost. 
Sun, Wind, Rain, Frost, 
Breathings of the Holy Ghost. 





Sun the most glorious one, 
Power, Prince, Dominion, 

Whose full gaze all eyes must shun, 
Kindles life, gives fire to the stars. 


Wind, that no mortal sees, 

Walks the waters, the high trees, 
His cloak flies in the wild countries, 
An evil shape before him flees. 


Rain walks with silver feet 

Through a dry world dead of heat, 
Gives the field its rivulet, 

The sound of waters, many and sweet. 


Frost, winged in gems and white, 
Breathes on a starry night: 
Earth, sleep in life’s despite, 
Thrive, sleep, till spring’s in sight. 


Four great angels keep the earth 
Which to God is something worth. 
One, with a most quiet mirth, 
Dreams now and laughs beside my 


hearth. 
Katharine Tynan. 


The Eye-Witness. 


LEISURE. 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 

Where squirrels hide their nuts in 
grass. 

No time to see, in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like skies at 
night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can 
dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 





Four Angels, etc. 





A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 
W. H. Davies. 


HOUSEHOLD GODS. 


The Baby takes to her bed at night 

A one-eyed rabbit that once was white; 

A watch that came from a cracker, I 
think; 

And a lidless inkpot that never held 
ink. 

And the secret is locked in her tiny 
breast 

Ot why she loves these and leaves the 

rest. 


And I give a loving glance as I go 

To three brass pots on a shelf in a row; 

To my grandfather's grandfather's lov- 
ing-cup 

And a bandy-legged chair I once picked 
up. 

And I can’t, for the life of me, make 
you see 

Why just these things are a part of 
me! 

J. H. Maenair. 
The Spectator. 





SHELLS. 

Nature nothing shows more rare 
Than shells, not ever flowers; no, 
Unfading petals tinted glow 
Where ocean’s obscure weight is air; 
Where winds are currents, streams, or 

tides, 
Life to perfect their shapes abides. 


Each hingéd valve curves out and rims 
Pink, yellow, purple, green, or blue, 
A color-whisper’s graded hue; 

While dinted lobe, spine, or rib limns 
Crisp helmet, cuspéd shard to wing,— 
Full panoply for fairy King. 


In easy air and warm light nursed 

Bloom prompt wit, love with glamor 
fraught, 

And brave but flower-like youth: 


Like brittle shells, long years im- 
mersed, 

Secreted by toil, conscience, and 
thought, 


Are formed art, virtue, truth. 
T. Sturge Moore. 
The Nation. 
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THE NEW POLITICAL AMERICA. 


A great change is brewing in the 
politics and institutions of America, 
and this year’s Presidential Election is 
the sign of it. Progress has been work- 
ing while the political captains have 
been shouting, and the writing on the 
wall begins to appear. Its letters are 
faint, unformed, have no running 
sense as yet, but ever another flickers 
into its place, like an advertisement 
thrown against the skyline. Much 
dust, much confusion there are, for 
when a nation stirs, those are the first 
tokens of the fact. Old forms trail 
themselves away with the clangor of 
so many ghosts in chains. They make 
the greater a noise out of their very 
emptiness, their debility, their terror 
of the unknown. Yes, it may be said 
of the political turmoil in America, 
This battle fares like the morning’s 

war 
When dying clouds contend. with glow- 
ing light. 

Poetry has little to do with politics 
anywhere, so let us get to the plain 
words of an impression such as one 
brings. back from a recent visit to 
America. One must go there to at all 
understand what is happening, because 
only the causes are active and news 
waits upon effects. Even so, one can 
only get a general idea and it may be 
wrong in many details, though guided 
by talks alike with eminent Americans 
and with the American “man in the 
street.” He is really the fellow who 
is making the politicians reconsider 
their cards. They have kept him at 
bay for a long time, but he is lifting 
up his voice and he means it to be 
heard from Maine to California. He 
has not “arrived,” but he is more 
nearly “arrived” than ever he has been 
before, and he presses forward, bang- 
ing almost into the American Constitu- 
tion, which, more or less, is framed to 


keep him out; or rather, framed with’ 
such an intricate nicety that the poli- 
ticians can engineer it to keep him out. 

To Americans their Constitution is 
as the Ark of the Covenant, on which 
hands must not be laid. That is 
natural and grateful, and you say so, 
whereupon you get the confidence; 
“Some day, of course, we may have to 
make changes, but not yet.” It is like 
the Negro question, it is consigned to 
the future; but all the time the masses 
keep hammering at the door of that 
ark. Its walls are as strong, no doubt, 
as those of ancient Jericho, but public 
opinion in search of something can be- 
come a very wonder-working influence. 
It is this influence which is causing 
America, deep down in her heart, to 
ask if all her governing institutions 
are for the best in a modern world; not, 
may be, so much the Federal Consti- 
tution in itself, as the underworld of 
barnacles which has grown around it. 
She has been governing the largest 
democracy in the world with eigh- 
teenth-century machinery, and she be- 
gins to feel the toil and imperfectness 
of the business. When you put your 
ear to American politics on the spot, 
it is this cry, this rumble you hear. 
The curtain is rising on it, but the 
scene-shifters are so busy with each 
other's affairs that, in the babble, they 
almost drown the herald, 

Of old our novels were completed in 
three volumes, and surely America is 
awaiting her third volume. One told 
of her creation as an independent 
State, wherein, as before God, all men 
were born equal. But away in a dark 
corner slavery was tucked in, perhaps 
an inevitable thing, as circumstances 
were, but nevertheless a canker which 
had to be cut out if America was to 
live and not be unduly insincere, as 
the Anglo-Saxon so often is in his po- 
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litical dealings with himself. The 
Civil War cut out the canker of 
slavery and gave America her full soul 
and full place in the world. Now she 
approaches her third supreme change, 
which is to make America as demo- 
cratic, as plain-governing in her ma- 
chinery as her splendid people are in 
themselves. 

Think of a constitution so wisely put 
together, so complete in every detail, 
that any meddling with it on the part 
of posterity is unnecessary. Somebody 
once said, not quite convincingly, that 
you cannot legislate for posterity. 
More certainly it is impossible to make 
a constitution for the centuries to come 
after, because conditions change with 
progress. New discoveries like elec- 
tricity mean new systems of life alto- 
gether, and their results have to be 
grafted into the body social and politic. 
You are a working man engaged in 
some highly skilled, dangerous modern 
calling, and you want a measure which 
will protect you from injury, or com- 
pensate you in the event of hurt. But 
you have a constitution which makes 
personal liberty so very inviolable that 
this act would, in the eyes of some 
court, interfere with that liberty. That 
case lands you in a very ineffective 
situation, whether you be an individ- 
ual, a community, or a nation. Proba- 
bly most authorities would say that 
personal liberty is at least as sacred in 
England as it is in America, but we 
have added many a statute to our 
Magna Charta. 

There is in the American legislative 
and administrative system “a twilight 
zone” which causes much trouble, It 
may roughly be defined as that region 
where the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State Governments 
meet, with the Supreme Court standing 
by to interpret new laws as they bear 
on the old Constitution. It is admitted 
by the thoughtful American that here 
is a zone which has to be made clear, 








if the right progress of the nation is 
not to be hampered. When the United 
States of America were formed, each 
state of the Union ceded certain rights 
to the Federal Government. The fed- 
eration sprang from the states and 
could not have been without them, 
hence the giving of powers to it, in- 
stead of the receiving of specific pow- 
ers from it. But the form of exchange 
has been the cause of endless difficulty, 
especially since America entered upon 
all the complexities of modern life. 
Canada is federated on the other model 
of the Federal Government granting 
powers to the provinces, and thus it 
always has the last word, the whip 
hand. There must be a definite, cohe- 
sive, representative over-power behind 
the whole administrative machine of a 
nation if evenness, symmetry are to be 
secured, and perhaps this is a leading 
thought in the present rumble of 
American politics. 

The American is _half-apologetic 
when you force him against some one 
of his institutions which stands in the 
way of events, instead of being helpful 
to them. “Oh,” he will say, “we'll get 
around that; we'll get around it some- 
how.” Probably he does, or probably 
he just ieaves it to the politicians, a 
habit which has cost him dear. An- 
other attitude which has had a drag- 
ging effect, notably on social legisla- 
tion in America, is the American’s dis- 
regard for what other people have been 
doing. He and his forbears have lived 
in a world apart, separated by miles 
and miles of sea from the Old World 
of old problems. Out of the monuar- 
chic curse of the Old World arose the 
American Republic, at its birth the 
most advanced venture in states, al- 
though, indeed, its Constitution was 
fashioned by a group of cautious 
British-blooded gentlemen. With her 
natural wealth, developed by the most 
vigorous people history has known, 
America has gone forward on her un- 
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matched career, and that has been 
thought enough. It has been inter- 
preted as meaning everything, just as 
we used to fancy ourselves a people 
apart in quality and achievement. We 
had a very good conceit of ourselves, 
and dear Brother Jonathan has had the 
same sort of satisfaction in himself. 
We had insularity, and America has 
had what may be described as “con- 
tinentality.” We have sloughed our 
insular skin somewhat, and he is 
scratching his continental one; in other 
words, he begins to think that the Old 
World, made new, as it largely has 
been, certainly in England, may do 
something towards rescuing his New 
World from becoming unresponsive in 
its governmental ways. ‘ 

Once, perhaps, you might have seen 
from an American train the boast, 
“This is the largest cemetery in the 
state.”” Now the impulse is to have the 
smallest death-rate in that state; and 
that strange, bloodless, selfish, para- 
sitic creature, the professed American 
politician, is wondering what is hap- 
pening, if his affairs are as secure as 
they once were, if there is not some 
element, mysterious, ill-boding for 
himself, stirring in the air. He can 
still, however, throb with patriotism 
and wrap himself in the Stars and 
Stripes, when he is only thinking of 
his office-holders and “graft.” He has 
still many strings to his well-oiled bow, 
and he’ will play on as long as he can. 
One of these has been the hesitancy, 
until comparatively recently, of the 
best men in America to take a hand in 
public life. Another is the want of 
common impulse among the far-flung 
people of the country, a result inevita- 
ble when you recollect how many 
varied races the nation includes. 
“Give us our old Constitution,” said an 
American to me, “while Europe con- 
tinues to pour her tide of low-class 
citizens across our borders and while 
the Negro is with us in an appallingly 
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growing number.” There he voiced 
two notes often to be heard, with 
blessings on the fathers of the country 
for their wonderful precautions. 
Necessarily, a huge country like Amer- 
ica, which is still chiefly concerned 
with its material development, does 
not progress so quickly in social or 
labor legislation as we do in a compact 
little island where the people are all 
of one race, with the same outlook and 
ideals. You will find an interesting 
proof of this if you glance at an early 
edition of Mr. James Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth and then at the new edi- 
tion. The changes in the organization 
of the Republic which he has had to re- 
cord have not been on a great scale. No; 
America, with her long-sustained pros- 
perity, a iand where high money is 
made and spent, has been a law unto 
herself, but the wind on the hill which 
first chills and next braces, is about to 
blow in her direction. 

The place of America, taking her “by 
and large” in social thinking, is very 
well illustrated by the average Ameri- 
can view that one hears in reference 
to events in England under the present 
Liberal Government. On a night not 
long ago three well-known Americans 
sat in a famous New York club talk- 
ing with a friend from England. They 
were all sincere admirers, even lovers 
of our country, and they were troubled 
over what they regarded as the sorry 
days on which she has fallen. Said 
the first, “You seem to have arrived at 
a state of Socialism when you pass a 
measure giving people old-age pen- 
sions.” “But surely,” it was urged in 
reply to that question, “here is the 
most humane, the most lofty. act that 
has been recorded in politics since 
Christ preached the Sermon on the 
Mount. We are an old country, with 
the dregs and degenerates of centuries 
of feudal misgovernment to minister 
unto, apart from the honest folk who 
go down in the fierce competition of 
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to-day. Is it not better business, to say 
nothing: of better Christianity, that 
they should be provided for honorably 
than be paupers in a workhouse?” 
This was a new view, but it was ac- 
cepted, with the addition that if the 
laborer be worthy of his hire he is also 
worthy of his pension. ‘“Perhaps,” 
was the single comment, “the new 
British Insurance Act would claim the 
same virtue, that it is to be social sal- 
vation, not Socialism, a definite, con- 
sidered investment by the state as well 
as a humane enactment.” “Precisely,” 
was the answer: “social salvation, not 
Socialism, for in America you are even 
more scared by a word than we are 
in England.” 

“Well, now,” said another American 
of the group, using an American collo- 
quialism, ‘there may be something to 
what you say, so far as England is 
concerned, though I scarcely think it 
applies to our newer country, where 
the conditions of employment and ad- 
vancement are vastly better. But any- 
way, the granting by your Parliament 
of a minimum wage to the miners is 
surely a sign of weakness, of a national 
decay which every American would 
regret, because, with all our mutual 
faults, we love you well?” His re- 
mark led to a little exposition of the 
miners’ strike in the sense of showing 
that, far from being a sign of a weak, 
disorganized England, it was proof 
positive of a newly-born strength. For 
long a body of men had been working 
under conditions which admittedly 
were bad. They made, very many of 
them, only the barest living, and until 
the benefits of popular education and 
modern organization arrived, they had 
little spirit to struggle for a higher life. 
Masters got fortunes out of coal, vast 
sums were paid to landlords for royal- 
ties, and’ the miner lived on, poor, 
weary, insecure, in his hillside little 
house. But a new spirit arose and the 
miners said, “Let us be men, habited 
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and fed like men.” At a given hour, 
on a given day, they struck for man- 
hood—their standpoint—and for weeks 
they kept their pass in quiet, resolute 
silence, as an army might hold a coun- 
try against an advancing enemy. Not 
a disturbance, not a quarrel with the 
peace, while the strike lasted, a disci- 
pline worthy of a true democracy. 
Was all that, it was put to those in- 
quiring Americans, the evidence of a 
degenerate nation, of a people played 
out? They said no; that thus regarded 
the strike took a new meaning, and 
therefore threw a new light on the 
greatness of modern England. 

It is hard to convince an American, 
unless he happens himself to know, as 
many do, that England to-day is much 
nearer being a real democracy than — 
America. With us politics are always 
interesting; but in America, as news- 
paper men will tell you, they are only 
keenly followed when something par- 
ticular is on hand. The American citi- 
zen scarcely thinks in politics, and so 
many others have been willing to do 
this for him that perhaps he may be 
forgiven. But the difference in the 
two countries can be accounted for in 
a way which brings their political sys- 
tems into contrast, the Parliamentary 
System and the Federal System. The 
essence of good news, in a newspaper 
man’s estimate, is that it shall contain 
a surprise, a gamble. We constantly 
supply that in our politics, because late 
any night a Government may find 
itself in a minority, with a resulting 
election. The American Constitution 
is so finely safeguarded against possi- 
bilities that this cannot happen. There 
is a long road between the voice of the 
people in America and the coming of 
what that voice demands, It is apt 
to get lost on the road, even to be for- 
gotten by those who have cried it, and 
no wonder when one reflects on the 
mass of political machinery through 
which it has to penetrate. Between 
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the will of the British people, ex- 
pressed at a General Election, and the 
signature of the King, there is now no 
standing hindrance, but in America an 
expedition is needed every time to 
force the dense, tangled, undergrowth 
of trusts, “bossism,” and spoilage. 
Hence goes up the shout in America: 
“We want things ordered in such wise 
that what we want shall be.” 

Perhaps it would be fair, as well as 
informing, to say that there is a certain 
analogy between the constitutional 
problem which is surely emerging in 
America, and the constitutional prob- 
lem of the Lords which we have re- 
cently solved. Political prejudice 
aside, we had come to a_ stage 
where an hereditary element, without 
limitation, had ceased to be practical 
business in our government. For in- 
stance, the existence of an unqualified 
hereditary element made the closer 
Parliamentary grouping of the British 
Empire under a federal system impos- 
sible, and surely that is the dream of 
all good men. We, in substance, took 
the same course with the Lords that 
our forefathers took with the Crown, 
reduced the power and left the form. 
America also has to consider whether 
she has not some “dead wood” which 
must be cut away. She has a consti- 
tution burdened with forms, laden with 
branches, so that at every stage a po- 
litical footpad—and America has a 
good many of the band—can find an 
instrument for holding up the will of 
the people. Somebody has wittily said 
of her as a state, that she is a Dread- 
nought trying to sail with the. top- 
hamper of an old three-decker. There 
is an endless range of mast and spar 
from which to fly the Stars and 
Stripes, and only one other flag is more 
welcome to the eye of a wandering 
Briton. There is even room, up among 
those lofty masts and spars, for a 
whole aviary of the American eagle— 
a bird by the way, which has become 
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engagingly silent. But picturesque as 
it all is, this is not business, and in his 
sensible heart the American knows 
that, and is looking about for a sign; 
the sign which gives Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt's place in American political ~ 
life a significance that is not rightly 
understood in England. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, the Democratic candidate, 
is going to be the next American Presi- 
dent. There is equally little doubt 
that if a straight vote of the whole 
‘American people could be taken, Mr. 
Roosevelt would go in against all 
comers. Naturally Americans are hero- 
worshippers, and even when you come 
upon a denunciation of Mr. Roosevelt, 
you find sandwiched into it the sauce 
that he is a great American, probably 
the first living American as a person- 
ality, beyond doubt the cleverest man 
in American politics. He is interest- 
ing, he is alive, he has the sense of - 
drama; and if he be a “demagogue,” 
why, he is even good at that. His op- 
ponents charge him with being an op- 
portunist, a man who will give the mob 
what it wants and change the feed if 
the mob calls for a change. It has 
been said that he is so zealous a 
democrat he will go through any dirt 
for the people, which is praise with a - 
twist in the tail of it. No American 
statesman, save perhaps Lincoln in 
the critical stages of the Civil War, 
has been so roundly abused as Mr. 
Roosevelt. He deserves it all in so far 
as he has done a good deal to bring it 
on himself, but he rides the storm with 
a flash of those strong teeth and a 
gleam of the shrewd, kindly, humorous 
eyes. He rides the storm and he will 
be heard from again, because he has 
almost broken up the political machine 
which, in effect, has ruled America 
since the Civil War; that is to say, the ~ 
Republican machine, and because other 
“scrapping” and reconstruction may be - 
necessary. By common agreement he 
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is the veritable man for such work, and 
the fates have a way in every country 
of calling to their side the political 
laborer needed for the task on hand. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the most outstand- 
ing political figure in America, but be- 
side him comes Mr. Bryan. Others 
may reign, but they will always, as 
long as they live, help to rule, thanks 
to the hold which they have upon the 
American populace. It was Mr. Roose- 
velt who put Mr. Taft into the White 
House, if ever one man can be said to 
“discover” another and put him into a 
great place, which is doubtful. “I owe 
everything to you: and my brother 
Charlie,” Mr. Taft is believed to have 
said to Mr. Roosevelt when the one 
stepped from the White House, after a 
second term, and the other stepped 
into it. The story is new, and the only 
importance of it is that probably Mr. 
Roosevelt did not quite like the form 
of thanks, that is, of being associated 
with the President’s brother, a promi- 
nent capitalist. Certainly there came 
a gradual drifting apart of the Presi- 
dent and the ex-President, and now 
their relationships are confined to pub- 
lic controversy which has, at times, 
been bitter enough. “I have just had 
a corking time,” Mr. Roosevelt re- 
marked when his Presidency closed. 
This has been flung against him as evi- 
dence that he wanted to have a third 
“corking time.” A friend met him 
after a candidate whom he supported 
for a state governorship had been badly 
beaten. Mr. Roosevelt had been spend- 
ing an hour in the outdoor life which 
he loves, and, for ease, was jacketless. 
“T see,” said his friend, “you have 
taken off your coat.” “Yes,” was the 
laughing reply, “and,” extracting his 
hands from a pair of long rough-rider 
gloves, “I'll take off the gloves next.” 
Was it a trifle or a parable, that friend 
has asked, not knowing what to an- 
swer. “‘But certainly,” say his antag- 
onists, “he thought that he could re- 
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turn as Napoleon did from Elba, when 
Mr. Taft’s term was over. However, 
he found that Mr. Taft, good-natured 
man as he is, was in no way inclined 
to further this idea.” “Nothing of the 
sort,” say Mr. Roosevelt's friends. 
“Mr. Roosevelt had no desire, no in- 
tention of being a third-term candidate, 
for one reason because he understood 
and sympathized with the view of 
Americans against such a departure. 
It was simply that events forced him 
onward, unless he was to abandon 
his undoubted place of leadership in 
American politics. His whole heart 
was with the Progressive wing of the 
Republicans, with the ‘Insurgents,’ and 
if Senator La Follette had been able 
to lead them hopefully he wouid have 
stayed in the background, helping all 
he could in the battle, but not as a 
candidate. When it became clearly ap- 
parent that La Follette’s leadership 
would carry nowhere, why, Roosevelt 
had to step to the front of the Progres- 
sive Republican forces or see them, 
and the things they might accomplish, 
go to bits.” There, briefly expressed, 
you have one phase of the inner tide 
of American politics which finds Mr. 
Roosevelt heading a rally based on the 
“Insurgent” Republicans, but which he 
invites all progressive citizens to join, 
now or later. 

“Are you going to be a candidate this 
time?” an intimate friend of Mr. Bryan 
asked him before either of the recent 
Republican or Democratic conventions 
sat. “I fancy not,” was his answer; 
“you see my ideas have already had 
two terms at the White House.” That 
was neat and telling, and as a state- 
ment of fact the remark would, since 
Mr. Bryan has dropped his silver 
heresy, almost stand a careful analy- 
sis. Another neat aphorism he made 
was: “The Republicans have adopted 
so many of my ideas that I go to bed 
with dread, lest I may awake in the 
morning and find myself nominated 
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for President by them.” Divisions in 
policy are not so clear in American 
politics as they are with us, and the 
clang of personality is greater. The 
“machine” takes up a man and sees 
him through, or it refuses him blankly 
and stamps upon him, trying to break 
him as a steam-roller—the term ap- 
plied to the American political machine 
—breaks stones for a road. The virtue 
which, to many Americans, covers all 
Mr. Roosevelt's faults is the splendid 
fight he has waged against the Repub- 
lican machine. He upset the precedent 
which keeps any candidate for the 
Presidency away from the National 
Convention that is to consider his 
claims, and, like a very Daniel, at- 
tacked the lions of the Republican 
caucus in their den. He indicted them 
for “stealing” the convention, in that 
they kept out his duly elected delegates 
and put others in their places. “We 
are,” he declared hotly again and 
again, “standing for the. great, funda- 
mental rights upon which all success- 
ful free government must be based. 
We are standing for elementary de- 
cency in politics. We are fighting for 
honesty against naked robbery, and 
where robbery is concerned the all-im- 
portant question is not the identity of 
the man robbed but the crime itself.” 
When there was talk of compromise in 
the Chicago Republican Convention he 
retorted, “If a man steals your watch 
and chain are you justified in accepting 
his offer to return the chain as a com- 
promise?” 

A man who fights in that fashion, 
and means to fight on, cannot be a 
nobody in American politics. “Don’t 
you in your speeches,” Mr. Roosevelt 
was asked at a quiet dinner party, 
“sometimes use caricature?” “Yes, 
perhaps,” he answered; and then, after 
thinking for a moment, he added, “No, 
not caricature; but I speak in bill post- 
ers, on to a large canvas.” A shrewd 
piece of self-observation, for Mr. 
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Roosevelt is greater in the vigor, the 
conqueringness of his personality, than © 
as a thinker. This favors him in a 
spacious country like America where 
the “still, small voice” would not be 
heard. It is a far cry from the Atlan- 
tic at Boston to the Pacific at San 
Francisco, and Mr, Roosevelt covers . 
the miles easily. Massachusetts and 
California are two of his strongholds, 
but he is a “going concern” with the . 
populace everywhere. They speak of 
him as “Teddy,” and stick his photo- 
graph above their mantel-shelves, a 
sign of a statesman who has got home 
indeed. “He's not,” said a conductor 
met on a Pennsylvania express, “the 
same as other politicians who, when 
they get up, forget that they still re- 
main servants of the country and hu- 
man beings. If he walked into this 
train he would talk to me exactly as 
you are doing, a man-to-man talk and 
no nonsense. He would say, ‘Hullo, 
how are you?’ and I would tell him and 
we would have a pleasant, natural 
word together. He’s all right, the 
Colonel, as a man, however the capi- . 
talist crowd of the East may damn him 
as a politician.” A by-way incident 
like that delights the heart of Mr. 
Roosevelt and helps to keep him a still 
unexhausted power in America. Next 
to regard, satire is the form which 
tribute to a personality takes among 
the American people; therefore a 
Roosevelt instance. A rotund man 
stepped in front of a group of his dele- 
gates at the Chicago Republican Con- 
vention. “What,” he snapped out, “did 
this man Abe Lincoln amount to any- 
way! Why, everything he did that 
was any-good, he copied from Teddy 
Roosevelt. He just followed Teddy and 
stole his ideas, and that’s what made 
him great with the people. Ain't all 
that so?” The Roosevelt men looked 
at the speaker admiringly, and one of 
them said with a drawl, “Well, we 
don’t want to go as far as that, but 
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there’s something in what you say, 
pardner; there’s sure something in it.” 

In the great game of politics you 
must count men as well as policies, be- 
cause the balancing elector plumps for 
character, and usually he is right. He 
wants to know what a man has done, 
but he wants still more to know what 
he means to do. All this has been 
working to the surface in recent Amer- 
ican politics, and therefore it is im- 
portant to glance at the other leading 
figures in the cast, beginning with 
President Taft. He has ali the quali- 
ties for popularity; -a genial presence, 
a charming grace of manner, a pleas- 
ant ripple of small talk, a joke, a good 
story, and administrative ability of the 
first order. ‘He was so fine a second- 
in-command,” Mr. Roosevelt said of 
him with a tear, when the drift be- 
tween them had become acute. This 
observation arose out of a rumor that 
the President had bought some legis- 
lative pig in a poke from the Senate; 
otherwise made a deal where the “in- 
terests’” had rather beaten him. In 
every great office he filled Mr. Taft 
won success; he quietly did his duty, 
and did it well; so well that he seemed 
the model man for the Presidency. 
Somehow he has fallen amid all those 
stools, and the fate which has over- 
taken him is the fate of the good- 
natured man. He has tried in turn to 
please everybody and every interest. 
with the result that he has pleased none 
steadfastly; and that is what hits in 
the day of war. You are told, in effect, 
that he has been a good, hard-working, 
high-minded President, but that some- 
how things have not gone bravely un- 
der him. He has been wandering 
around the country talking polities 
when he should have been at the White 
House, holding the reins of govern- 
ment tight. He has lacked imagina- 
tion, been without fire; and, in fine, his 
very virtues have been turned into 
faults. This is not just, but it is poli- 
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tics, and if Mr. Taft has the knowl- 
edge that he is again the Presidential 
nominee of the Republican party, the 
reply you hear is, “True, but he'll cer- 
tainly be beaten by Woodrow Wilson, 
as he would be by any good Democrat.” 

There we probably get a real glimpse 
of the larger causes which have been 
undoing the Taft Ministry; namely, the 
rise of feeling against the Republican 
party as a governing force. The cry 
is that it has ruled so long on the 
strength of saving the Republic during 
the Civil War, that it is now played 
out, eaten up with rust and the corrup- 
tion of protection; that in the name of 
its one-time patriotism it has battened 
on the people, a veritable old man of 
the sea, whom they must unseat if 
they are to remain a free people in a 
progressive world, It is this feeling 
which has given Mr. Roosevelt his 
chance to reshape political parties in 
America. Men and women who come 
of Republican stock and have been Re- 
publicans all their days, naturally want 
to remain under the old party flag. 
But they feel that the Republican party 
has not kept step with democracy even 
in America, where the step has been 
slow. Nay, they feel that the plan of 
the Republican machine lately, has, in 
its own interest, and in the interest of 
the “bosses,” been to hold the people 
back, to manoeuvre them, to use and 
plunder them. Take the exaction for 
which the high tariff in America stands 
in relation to a man’s living. The main 
foodstuffs cost from fifty to sixty per 
cent. more than their natural value in 
a country which can raise everything 
it needs to eat. That sixty per cent. 
goes, in the form of profit, to the “in- 
terests” which handle the foodstuffs 
between the producer and the consum- 
er. The thing is tragic, and will do 
much to bring about the tragedy which 
appears to loom over the Republican 
party as such. You cannot expect the 
people to pay all the time, for eventu- 
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ally they will kick, and kick hard. if 
they find they are kicking against 
pricks in the form of antiquated gov- 
erning machinery, they will bethink 
themselves how that machinery can be 
brought up to date. Here we have 
again the twofold cry which with a low, 
threatening rumble runs through the 
political welkin of America: “Give us 
the direct power to rule; give us cheap- 
er food.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is all for the first cry, 
and he has also moved from the tra- 
ditional Republican attitude on protec- 
tion, but there the Democratic candi- 
date is strongest and surest. This fact 
greatly enforces Mr. Woodrow Wilson's 
chances, but after his term of office 
there will be other events in which Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Progressives may 
play a vital part. Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son has the respect, if not exactly the 
regard, of all America, irrespective of 
party. His record in educational and 
political work has been admirable. As 
President of Princeton University, and 
as Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey, he has shown initiative, resource, 
fearlessness to offend when he thought 
the risk of offence necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. He is a learned man, the 
author of various books, and there a 
story is told which is at least amusing 
and harmless. One of his earliest 
backers for the Presidency was Mr. 
George Harvey, the redoubtable head 
of the publishing firm of Harper 
Brothers, the well-known publishers. 
Mr. Harvey, said the wags, had heard 
how Mr. Roosevelt’s books sold, and 
thereupon he communed with himself: 
“We publish Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s 
books, and they don’t, being scholarly 
and wise, sell exactly like hot buns. 
Let’s make them sell by putting him 
up for the Presidency.” And straight- 
way, as the story continues, the thing 
was set about, with the eventual result 
that Mr. Woodrow Wilson is to-day 
Democratic candidate. That is a pretty 
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fancy, although it has not kept Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson and Mr. Harvey 
friends, but the real history of things 
is probably otherwise. 

Briefly, it is the hour of the Demo- 
cratic party in America—the Demo- 
crats this time!—and several possible 
candidates emerged from their forces. 
Probably Mr. Bryan could have had 
the nomination had he forced the pace, 
but he is a wise tactician for his party, 
as well as a high-minded citizen. Ac- 
cordingly the Democratic Convention 
in labor finally threw up Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson in preference to Mr. Champ 
Clark, a man of less calibre, one not so 
certainly of the Presidential «standard, 
as the Americans say, and seemingly all 
has happened for the best. There is 
no magic in the personality of Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, who, by the way, 
gets his first name from an ancient 
Scottish divine, and who has other 
Scottish blood in his veins. But he is 
able, he has dignity, if he has not the 
genius for friendship, and the Presi- 
dency will be safe in his custody, a re- 
flection which will bring him many a 
vote from the typical American who 
objects to any “tinkering with the Con- 
stitution,” and yet knows that the ma- 
chinery upon which the Republic runs 
must be adapted to its modern needs. 

Between the Eastern and the Western 
slogans of American politics there is 
a notable difference. Generally speak- 
ing, the West is more progressive, less 
wedded to precedent, less kept in hand 
by the monied interests. The power 
to recall judges who have not admin- 
istered justice fairly, is a demand of 
the West and California; not, of course, 
with reference to that lofty, if some- 
times pedantic body, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which 
plays an important part in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. Another demand is 
that the people, by a special referen- 
dum, shall have the right to review 
judicial decisions on certain constitu- 
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tional questions. A state passes a law, 
only to be told by its courts that this 
law is an infringement of the Consti- 
tution. “Very well,” says Mr. Roose- 
velt, “let the people then declare by 
vote if they want the law all the 
same.” He protests against the idea 
that the Constitution is a _ straight- 
jacket to be used for the control of an 
unruly patient, the American people. 
On the contrary, he will have the Con- 
stitution regarded as an instrument 
for securing the deliberate but effec- 
tive expression of the popular will. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a forceful rather than 
a clear speaker, but his friends say 
that when he comes to action he is 
eareful to get the last fact from the 
best authority, and then he acts 
swiftly. We may, therefore, be pre- 
pared to see him develop his ground in 
making the voice of the people the law 
of the land, without alarming those 
who regard the American Constitution 
itself as sacred. 

Wherever one looks in America there 
is the “flowing tide,” and it will bring 
more than new wine in old bottles. 
Said a popular American novelist, who 
is also a keen politician, to a group of 
friendly capitalists, “If you are fright- 
ened about your money, why don’t you 
take it away and invest it elsewhere?” 
No, they would not; they could not do 
that. “Then,” quoth the novelist, “you 
are insincere,” and having great posses- 
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sions they left him sadly. Mr. Roosevelt 
is the chief bugbear of the American 
capitalist, though he himself is also 
charged with having the support of 
capitalists, however that may be. His 
answer there, and as to some of the 
“bosses” of the Roosevelt “machine,” 
would probably be that when you are 
in Rome you must do as the Romans 
do; that is, he must fight with the pres- 
ent weapons of American politics. The 
trusts and the “bosses’’ do not like the 
swinging Democratic programme any 
better than they like Mr. Roosevelt's, 
and altogether they have _ troubles 
around them. The outcome of these 
for the honest, plain folk of America 
will almost surely be legislation to- 
wards a more responsive governing 
machine. But nearer is the coming of 
cheaper living, as the result of a tariff 
for revenue in place of high Repub- 
lican protection, which is Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s supreme plank. Those will be 
two great steps towards the new politi- 
eal America which is springing into 
being, wherein, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, there shall, in truth, be “govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by 
the people.” It is on the final pursuit 
and full capture of their national soul 
that the American people are bent, and 
the benison of the rest of mankind, 
also.struggling towards the light, will 
be with them. 
James Milne. 
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It was Coventry Patmore, I think, 
who, in trying to find the secret of his 
own beautiful art, declared that it was 


in the right equipoise of law and lib-. 


erty. And this would appear to be the 
quest involved in every problem of 
the hour. How shall we strike a due 
balance between the objective and the 
subjective elements in life? Law 


represents objective standards. Liber- 
ty represents deliberate movement 
within the limits of those standards. 
Law connotes the static ideas which 
liberty takes in hand and transmutes 
into the dynamics of life. Ignore the 
objective standards, and the subjec- 

tive liberty deteriorates into licence. — 
Leave out of consideration the static 
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ideas which are the common property 
of humanity, and then dynamic liberty 
loses all its activity. It preys upon its 
own vitals and thus issues in a process 
of corruption. 

The splash which has been made by 
the school of Futurist painters is a 
striking example of this process of 
corruption. True, we had been suffer- 
ing long from the oppression of the 
" other extreme. Frith’s “Derby Day” 
might be named as an instance in 
which the painter’s brush had usurped 
the function of a half-guinea Kodak. 
There was neither thought, love nor 
emotion in the picture, nothing of the 
personality of the artist. Then came 
the master Corot and redeemed us 
from the oppression. He did strike a 


fair balance between the tree which 
he saw and his interpretation of it. 
Unfortunately the new idea was seized 
upon by a horde of lesser men and by 
them run to death. The Impressionists 
worked out to the Post-impressionists, 
and they in turn to their ultimate ab- 


surdity, the Futurists. 

The productions are like a picture- 
book illustrating certain philosophic 
tendencies. St. Thomas had stated once 
and for ever the general principles. The 
human ego is the starting-point of phil- 
osophy. I am sure of my own identity. 
When I blow my nose I am certain 
that I am not blowing somebody else’s 
nose. Starting from myself I can 
recognize an outward world. Things 
really are what they normally appear 
to be. When I put my teeth into a 
juicy peach I am certain that I am not 
putting them into a tennis ball. In 
course of time Emmanuel Kant mud- 
dled these sources of reality. He shut 
himself up within himself. The senses 
only revealed to us phenomena. Of 
the mnowmenon or thing in itself 
we could know absolutely nothing. 
This led to the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer. If there was no reality there 
was no use in trying to live a decent 
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life. Then came the logic of events in 
Nietzsche. Reason was but a device 
to enslave morality. Morality as well 
as reason must be flung to the winds. 
As Kant muddled the sources of 
thought so did Nietzsche muddle the ~ 
sources of morality. His doctrine was 
quite clear: Let a man follow his domi- — 
nant impulse and do just what he likes. 
Obviously such a process must end in 
chaos. How shall weecome out of 
it? Professor Bergson proposes “Crea- 
tive Evolution.” The free will, carry- 
ing forward all the past life of a man, 
creates the future. But upon what 
plan? Bergson has no use for finalism, 
and consequently leaves us precisely 
in the same chaos as Nietzsche. He 
has no use even for a clear idea. 
Everything, both in the real and the 
ideal worlds, in stone, in brute, in man 
and in God, is in a state of becoming. 
Nothing is static. All is dynamic. 
Fortunately a prophet has arisen 
who has seen and foreseen both the 
petrifaction of mere statics and the 
chaos of mere dynamics. John Henry 
Newman, with his doctrine of the Illa- 
tive Sense, has shown us the fine equi- 
poise between objective evidence and 
subjective evaluation, between author- 
ity and autonomy, between law and 
liberty. It is in the light of this doc- 
trine that we shall examine the latest 
phase of decadent art. - The Futurists 
have been charged with taking their 
inspiration and thought from Bergson. 
This they repudiate. Whether, how- 
ever, they have borrowed from him or 
not, certain it is that their work is the 
offspring of the same spirit as his, 
the exaggeration of subjective moods 
at the expense of objective evidence. 
Let us take a glance at a few of the 
pictures which were recently exhibited 
at the Sackville Gallery in London. The 
first that meets the eye as one enters 
the room looks like a piece of linoleum 
with sham blocks of wood for pattern. 
The pattern dwindles down from left 
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to right, ending partly like a piece of 
plaid shawl and partly like a smudge. 
It is by Russolo and is entitled “Rebel- 
lion.” By simply locking at the picture 
one could never have guessed that it 
meant that. In this, as in all 
others of the Futurist school, you 
have to be told what it means. 
These converging straight lines repre- 
sent the collision of two forces, 
that of the reyolutionary element made 
up of enthusiasm and red lyricism 
against the force of inertia and reac- 
tionary resistance of tradition. You 
wonder how these lines could possibly 
represent such forces except by a con- 
vention between the painter and the 
onlooker. But already, even at the be- 
ginning, you have made a fatal mis- 
take. The force of inertia and reac- 
tionary resistance of tradition is not 
represented at all. Only the enthusi- 
asm and red lyricism are expressed. 
They produce vibratory waves, and 
these are uttered by the angles of the 
converging lines. If this does not con- 
vey to you the idea of rebellion, you 
are asked to notice that the perspective 
of the houses is destroyed. The blocks 
across the lines are the houses. If 
that does not help you, then you are 
told to imagine a boxer bent double by 
receiving a blow in the wind. Red 
lyricism thus overcomes the reaction- 
ary resistance of tradition. 

Somewhat more intelligible is the 
canvas on which “The Street Enters 
the House.” I do not mean that the 
picture itself is intelligible. It is not. 
But what the painter says in the cata- 
logue is intelligible. You open a win- 
dow and you see a person on a balcony. 
He sees the whole street, up and 
down. You think of all that you have 
seen in the street--the crowds, the 
balconies, the horses, the flowers and 
the gas lamps. You wonder what the 
man on the balcony may be thinking. 
Then you put the man, the balcony, 
yourself, the street and the man’s 
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thoughts into your picture. It is a 
synthesis of what you see and of what 
you remember. It is the dynamic sensa- 
tion of the moment. 

Then one may linger for a moment 
over “Leave-taking.” That, first of 
all, looks like the tresses of a giantess’s 
hair, some clouds, some waves and 
some boxes, all slightly mixed. It is 
supposed to express not only concrete | 
but also abstract sensations. You are 
obliged to use your own wits in order 
to discover what an abstract sensation 
is. The concrete and abstract sensa- 
tions are translated into force lines and 
rhythms in quassi-musical harmony. 
Boccioni, the painter of this picture, 
unlike Russolo the painter of “Rebel- 
lion,” considers that force is better 
represented by curves than by angles. 
Moreover, these undulating lines speak 
music as well as force. Then, to com- 
plete the illusion, there is an occasional 
C or crotchet or plain-chant diamond 
to suggest chords and harmony. The 
prominent features of leave-taking are 
not shown by embracing and handker- 
chief-waving and writing-soon, but by 
the number of the engine, by its profile 
in the upper part of the picture, and 
by its wind-cutting boiler in the centre. 

“Travelling Impressions” gives the 
sensations of the artist’s journey from 
his native house to Paris. It is as if 
he had used the cinematograph appara- 
tus, but instead of afterwards arrang- 
ing the films contiguously, he had 
placed them each on the top of the 
other. Then this mix-up of lines is 
converted into a blur in order that the 
proportions and values may be ren- 
dered in accordance with the emotion 
and mentality of the painter. 

“The Rising City” is preferred by 
everybody. After so much confusion 
it affords a little relief, inasmuch as 
there is some slight proportion between 
it and its official description. At first 
it looks like huge swirls of color sur- 
mounted by a few small factory chim- 
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neys. On closer inspection the swirls 
of color are seen to be horses’ heads. 
The giant horses symbolize the growth 
and the desperate labor of the great 
city. The chimneys represent the re- 
sult of this labor. 

This slender phase of clarity, how- 
ever, is more than counteracted by the 
next picture, which is cailed “Woman 
and Absinthe.” The criticism is now 
classic which charged a certain painter 
with throwing his brush at a canvas 
and calling it a picture. Even that 
would, have been more intelligible than 
“Woman and Absinthe.” Carra de- 
scribes his work as “diverse plastic 
aspects of a woman seen in her quan- 
titative complexity.” It may be thata 
strong dose of absinthe enables an ar- 
tist to see forms in this perspective 
and to transfer his impressions on to 
canvas. The distinguished alienist, 
Dr. Theodore Hyslop, himself also a 
painter, declares that many of the 
morbid types of art which one now 
sees arise from the use of intoxicants, 
more particularly absinthe. Sooner or 
later it destroys the sense of propor- 
tion and taste, 

The following description of Sever- 
ini’s. “Pan-pan Dance at the Monico” 
tends to confirm the medical opinion. 
It is the interpretation of one of the 
crowd before the picture, one who evi- 
dentally had neither artistic nor philo- 
sophical axe to grind. “My first im- 
pression is that of a tesselated pave- 
ment. But then there is no design in 
it, and so I conclude it must be meant 
to be a patchwork quilt. Yet, no! 
There is evidently something which 
the artist is driving at and which I 
cannot see. I know, it is a jig-saw 
puzzle wrongly fitted together. But 
then if it were only that they would 
never exhibit it in London. So I half- 
close one eye, I try to make my mind 
a blank, and I sway my head slightly 
from side to side. There! I have it. 
It is the gaudy, hot, ill-ventilated, noisy, 
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rowdy café after dinner, and after I 
have had more champagne than [I have 
been accustomed to. I suppose this is 
more or less the meaning of the artist.” 

So, too, with Carra’s “Funeral of the 
Anarchist Galli.” The leading motive 
of this picture is undoubtedly the an- 
archy of Hell. Whether or not Carra& 
imagined Galli to be there, he has cer- 
tainly given us a good composition of 
place for the confusion of Hell. Per- 
haps Wierz, with his “Napoleon in 
Hell,” may have given us the most ter. 
rible representations of the particular 
torments. But it is to Carré that we 
must go for a sugestion of that ulti. 
mate ugliness wrought by the sense of 
loss of substantial beauty. 

What the Futurists say about them- 
selves is more illuminative, although it 
does rather give them away. They are 
all Italians. The leader is a_ poet, 
Signor Marinetti. He gives inspiration 
to five painters—Boccioni, Carra and 
Russolo of Milan, Balla of Rome, and 
Severini of Paris. They profess to 
have a following of some 32,000 adher- 
ents in Italy alone, recruited mostly 
among University students, artists, 
men of letters, and musicians. They 
have fought for their cause on the plat- 
form, in the streets, and in the law 
courts. Marinetti has written a Fu- 
turist novel, for which he has under- 
gone eight weeks’ imprisonment. 

Of course, these young men are alive 
and living in the present. With all 
their efforts they cannot thrust them- 
selves forth, body and soul, into the 
future. Constrained by this limitation, 
they have recourse to Nietzsche. Force 
and violence are their ruling thoughts. 
Thus Marinetti writes: “We shall sing 
of the love of danger, the habit of ener- 
gy and boldness. Literature has hitherto 
glorified thoughtful immobility, ecstasy 
and sleep; we ‘shall extol aggressive 
movement, feverish insomnia, the 
double quick step, the somersault, the 
box on the ear, the fisticuff. There is 
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no more beauty except in strife. We 
wish to glorify War—the only health- 
giver of the world—umilitarism, patriot- 
ism, the destructive arm of the Anar- 
chist, the beautiful Ideas that kill, the 
contempt for woman. We wish to de- 
stroy the museums, the libraries, to 
fight against moralism, feminism and 
all opportunistic and utilitarian mean- 
nesses. We shall sing of the great 
crowds in the excitement of labor, 
pleasure or rebellion; of the multi-col- 
ored and polyphonic surf of revolutions 
in modern capital cities; of the noctur- 
nal vibration of arsenals and work- 
shops beneath their violent electric 
moons; of factories suspended from the 
clouds by. their strings of smoke; of 
bridges leaping like gymnasts over the 
diabolical cutlery of sunbathed rivers; 
of broad-chested locomotives prancing 
on rails, like huge steel horses bridled 
with long tubes. ...” All that is bor- 
rowed from Nietzsche, except the 
mixed metaphors, which are the poet’s 
own. 

“It is in Italy,” he goes on, “that we 
launch this manifesto of violence, de- 
structive and incendiary, by which we 
this day found Futurism, because we 
would deliver Italy from its canker of 
professors, archzeologists, cicerones and 
antiquarians. What can one find in an 
old picture unless it be the painful con- 
tortions of the artist striving to break 
the bars that stand in the way of his 
desire to express completely his 
dream? ‘To admire an old picture is to 
pour our sensitiveness into a funeral 
urn, instead of carrying it forward in 
violent gushes of creation and action.” 
Here he passes from Nietzsche to Berg- 
son. The oldest amongst them is but 
thirty. They have thus ten years to 
accomplish their task. Then, we sup- 
pose, by the law of creative evolution, 
others, younger and more valiant, will 
come and throw them into the basket 
like useless manuscripts. Yet their 
heart, so they say, does not feel the 
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slightest weariness, because it is fed 
with fire, hatred and speed. They 
stand upon the summit of the world 
and cast their challenge to the stars. 

The principle of “futurism” or “be- 
coming” as opposed to “present” and 
“being,” places them in absolute oppo- 
sition to their brother decadents of 
France. The post-impressionists, the 
synthetists and the cubists are to be 
admired in so far as they have despised 
commercialism and hated academ- 
ism. But in so far as they have con- 
tinued to paint objects motionless and 
frozen, in so far as they have portrayed 
the static aspects of nature, in so far 
as they have respected the traditions 
of Poussin, Ingres and Corot, or in so 
far as they have shown any attach- 
ment to the past, they are anathema. 
Nay, the French school is merely a dis- 
play of masked academism. It is a 
return to the academy, for instance, to 
declare that the subject, in painting, is 
of perfectly insignificant value. There 
can be no painting, so the Futurist 
declaims, without the starting-point of 
an absolutely modern sensation. Paint- 
ing indeed and sensation are two in- 
separable words. Braque, Derain and 
Le Fauconnier are almost as absurd as 
Raphael, Titian and Veronese. It is 
simply an act of mental cowardice to 
paint from a posing model. Nothing 
ought to be painted except the latest 
sensation of the artist, or, better still, 
that sensation which he forbodes he 
may have when he comes to the mid- 
dle of next week. 

Moreover, since the sensation of the 
artist is the first and last of all things, 
not only will men and brutes be alive 
in the pictures, but also chairs and 
tables. Inanimate objects will display 
by their lines calmness or frenzy, sad- 
hess or gaiety. Every object reveals 
by its lines a tendency to decompose 
itself. The process of decomposition, 
however, depends not on the fixed laws 
of chemistry working in the object, 
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put on the emotions of the onlooker. If 
the artist wishes to intensify the emo- 
tions of those who look at his picture 
he paints it so that they shall be with- 
in it, in the centre of it rather than out- 
side it. Further, the onlooker must 
not be satisfied with the sensations 
conveyed to him from the painter 
through the picture. He must work up 
his own frenzy or sadness, combine it 
with the frenzy or sadness of the 
chair or table, and believe that he is 
thus rendering the highest interpreta- 
tion of nature. 

Music, too, has a place amongst the 
futurist arts. Wagner has now merely 
an archeological interest. The L[éit- 
motif, say, for instance, of the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” is fully developed and 
determined. It represents a static idea. 
Therefore it must be abandoned. The 
motive should not be fully expressed, 
but only suggested. Or if a motive 
perchance does get down on paper or 
out of a trombone, somehow it must be 
intersected with one or more other mo- 
tives. Nor must these be given in their 
entirety, but only partially, say the in- 
itial, central or final notes. The in- 
tention is not to express a given 
melody but rather the vibrating inter- 
vals between its component parts. 

All this may seem very idiotic to folk 
of the older fashion. But then the 
Futurist expressly asks that his public 
should entirely forget their intellectual 
culture. In order to understand the 
new zesthetic sensations, one must not 
assimilate the art but deliver one’s self 
up to it. By “understanding” the Fu- 
turist really means “feeling.” There 
are indeed in some of the pictures 
spots, lines and zones of color which 
are deliberately meant not to corre- 
spond with any reality, but which are 
said to follow the law of the artist's 
interior mathematics, to be a musical 
preparation and enhancement of the 
emotion of the spectator. 

Nay, the Futurist looks upon the 
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name of “Madman” as a title of honor. 
Their poet, Marinetti, lately gave a lec- 
ture in London, in the course of which 
he recited a poem called “Song of Mad- 
men.” On this point, however, the 
school is not true to its principles. 
“Madman” is a static idea. Nietzsche 
was a madman, and his friends took 
care of him. Bergson is not a mad- 
man, but scientists of the stamp of 
Ray Lankester are beginning to talk of 
his illusions. If the Futurists were 
really true to themselves each would 
put himself into a category by himself. 
One would be a cross between a de- 
cadent kangaroo and a recessive split 
infinitive. Another would be Friday 
afternoon developing into a pair of 
trousers. A third might be the shiver 
left behind after the impact between a 
shark and a phenomenon. And so on. 

The dislocation between every idea 
and its corresponding reality is indeed 
an explicit aim of the Futurists. Lest 
I should seem to exaggerate, let me 
quote again from one of their manifes- 
toes. “All,” they say, “is conventional 
in art. Nothing is absolute in painting. 
What was truth for the painters of 
yesterday is but a falsehood to-day. 
We declare, for instance, that a por- 
trait must not be like the sitter, and 
that the painter carries in himself the 
landscapes which he would fix upon 
his canvas. To paint a human figure 
you must not paint it; you must render 
the whole of its surrounding atmos- 
phere. Space no longer exists: the 
street pavement, soaked by rain be- 
neath the glare of electric lamps, be- 
comes immensely deep and gapes to 
the very centre of the earth. Thou- 
sands of miles divide us from the sun; 
yet the house in front of us fits into our 
solar disc. Who can still believe in 
the opacity of bodies, since our sharp- 
ened and multiplied sensitiveness has 
already penetrated the obscure mani- 
festations of the medium? Why 
should we forget in our creations the 
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doubled power of our sight, capable of 
giving results analogous to those of 
the X-rays? .. . Our renovated con- 
sciousness does not permit us to look 
upon man as the centre of universal 
life. The suffering of a man is of the 
same interest to us as the suffering of 
an electric lamp, which, with spas- 
modic starts, shrieks out the most 
heart-rending expressions of color.” 

The fallacy must now be fairly ob- 
vious. It is that which troubles every 
lunatic in the asylums and out of them, 
namely, that things are something dif- 
ferent from what they nurmally appear 
to be. If the human mind cannot 
penetrate appearances and come to 
realities, then is there nothing left for 
it to feed upon but merely subjective 
sensations. Curiously enough, the 
Post-impressionists stumbled into the 
other extreme. In the catalogue of 
their collection at the Grafton Gallery 
they were said to paint the Thing-in- 
Itself, not the appearance nor yet an 
emotion, but the abstract universal 
idea. The attempt at such a contradic- 
tion could, of course, only result in a 
blurred picture of a vague sensation. 
There is a certain amount of method, 
however, in the madness of the Fu- 
turists. Sensation being extended and 
in movement, and ideas being nothing 
but sensation, ideas must be in a state 
of flux. But the method only leads 
deeper and deeper into the realms of 
lunacy. If ideas have no fixed 
value, then is it quite impossible to cor- 
relate and synthetize them. He who 
is John Smith to-day may be Julius 
Ceesar to-morrow and Pontius Pilate 
the day after. You and [ agree to go 
to the Academy next Wednesday, and 
when we turn up, behold! it will be 
neither of us, 

Although a man may fling away the 
logic of thought, he cannot fling away 
the logic of facts. The Futurist may 
declare that all is force and movement, 
yet he must take his stand on the sum- 
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mit of the world. He sees labor seeth- 
ing with rebellion, but it is a state of 
rebellion. He puts paint on his canvas, 
but puts it so that it will stick on the 
canvas. And here he comes face to face 
with his weakness. He doubts 
whether he has found his right medium 
of expression, and he suggests that 
possibly electric reflectors will be the 
ultimate medium of the Futurist paint- 
er. But even then the reflectors and 
the wires will have to be fixed to some- 
thing. 

It is this logic of facts, too, which 
shows that the movement is a danger 
to society. When a man has renounced 
the guidance of reason he must, per- 
force, renounce morality. “Nothing isim- 
moral in our eyes,” says the Futurist 
manifesto. Individual research has 
swept away the unchanging obscurities 
of dogma. So also must science deliver 
painting from academic tradition. 
There is nothingimmoral in painting the 
nude. Like adultery in literature, it has 
merely become nauseous and tedious. It 
is only the monotony of the nude 
against which they fight. If the beau- 
ties of a Futurist picture are to be un- 
derstood, the soul, forsooth, must be 
purified; the eye must be freed from 
its veil of atavism and culture. When 
that result has been obtained then no 
more brown tints will be seen beneath 
our skin. We shall discover “that yel- 
low shines forth in our flesh, that red 
blazes, and that green, blue and violet 
dance upon it with untold charms, 
voluptuous and caressing.” 

This cult of sensation must inevi- 
tably lead to the cult of the hideous. 
When reason has been ignored, and the 
norm of conduct thereby been de- 
stroyed, there is no difference between 
morality and immorality. The indul- 
gence and expression of every sensa- 
tion is equally right and good. But 
then those sensations which are 
morally good soon become dull through 
over-indulgence. Then recourse is had 
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to those which, though physically good, 
are morally bad. These in turn lose 
their keenness and fail to give pleas- 
ure. The once healthy instinct be- 
comes so perverse and morbid that it 
seeks pain rather than pleasure, the 
hideous rather than the beautiful. 

Whilst insisting on the mad ané de- 
generate tendency of the Futurist 
movement, regarding it rather as a 
symptom of a wider and deeper 
disease than as a disease in itself, we 
need not take it too seriously or get 
alarmed about it. There is more of 
the naughty passionate child in these 
artists than of the madman. They 
have not the blind self-confidence of 
the madman, for they expect to be for- 
gotten in ten years’ time. All children 
occasionally have that feeling of tragic 
fury at being under control, at being 
mere children. The Futurists have 
the same rage at being mere creatures. 
They will not seek the power of sec- 
ondary creation from that Power 
which alone has the primary and es- 
sential creation. They will owe noth- 
ing either to man or to God, no inheri- 
tance from the past. They will be as 
gods creating out of themselves alone. 
The calm observer sees in them but a 
handful of boys, inflamed by sheer 
passion, smashing themselves against 
the one lasting and unbreakable reality, 
the reality of the spirit. 

The treatment of the disease does 
not consist merely in emphasizing the 
value of static ideas. That, indeed, 
would lead to the fallacy of the other 
extreme, namely, the petrifaction of 
life. It consists also in a recognition 
of the dynamic element in thought. 
Thought is not merely logic. It is also 
psychology. In every judgment that is 
not merely a platitude there is an act 
of the will choosing one set of reasons 
rather than another. The doctrine of 
the illative sense gives due weight to 
explicit evidence and the formal syllog- 
ism, but it also takes into account im- 
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plicit evidence and informal syllogisms, 
utilizing living mental habits in order 
to focus all the available evidence. It 
is quite pathetic at this time of day to 
read how Dr. Meynell floundered in his 
attempt to help Newman with the 
Grammar of Assent. He was simply un- 
equal to the occasion. He boggled at 
the word “instinct.” It savored to him 
of pure sensation. He could not see 
that it could be rightly used to describe 
a mental habit, nor does he seem to 
have known that St. Thomas did actu- 
ally so use it. Newman, however, 
courageously left him, went on alone, 
and independently arrived at the same 
conclusion as St. Thomas did six cen- 
turies previously. 

Now we can boldly recognize that 
whilst ideas can be clear and static, 
yet they can enter into combination 
with each other, interpenetrate each 
other, correct each other. We can see 
that whilst each simple idea retains 
its own entity yet it can take part in 
the movement for the formation of 
new entities. When the mind uses all 
its living ideas, explicit in the form of 
conscious evidence or implicit in the 
form of rich enthymemes, then it 
makes a judgment according to what 
Newman called the illative sense and 
what St. Thomas’ called the habit of 
wisdom. After all, there was a secret 
bond between Newman and Aquinas. 
Both had burrowed in the same mine 
for their foundation principle. Both 
had chosen the same leading idea, 
namely, the phronesis of Aristotle. 

What is true of thought in this re- 
spect is also true of art, for art is but 
the translation of thought into work. 
There must be a recognition of the 
static as well as of the dynamic ele- 
ment of the process. A stream of con- 
sciousness cannot possibly be repro- 
duced on canvas, for the simple reason 
that consciousness is alive and canvas 
and paint are dead. But it can be 
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symbolized by static form and color. 
The dynamic must, as it were, be 
caught on the wing, captured, checked, 
rendered static for purposes of obser- 
vation, reflection and analysis. The 
Futurists were right in their endeavor 
to express the totality of a psychologi- 
cal state. They were wrong, however, 
in not recognizing that there should be 
a certain amount of order, domination 
and subordination amongst the con- 
stituents of that state. They were in 
such a hurry that they had no time to 
The Dublin Review. 
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summarize. The illative sense is of 
very little use to a man whose erudition 
is in his head like a salad. No, modern 
art needs to make a fresh start; and 
the starting-point is Corot. He is the 
Newman of painting. He gives an ut- 
terance which takes account of values. 
The fact value is static, whilst the 
spirit value is dynamic. If we want 
the fact value rendering dynamically 
then the medium must be the cinemato- 
graph, not the artist’s canvas. 

Thomas J. Gerrard. 








CHAPTER I. 

Delia Middleton could not remember 
the time when she had not controlled 
her own destinies. She also controlled 
her Uncle Charles, his household, his 
garden, and his stables. She had taken 
possession twelve years ago, when she 
arrived in England from India at the 
age of six, an orphan and penniless. 
Her uncle began by wondering what 
he should do with the child, and rather 
dreaded her invasion of his quiet, 
bachelor home; but by the time she 
had been with him a year she made his 
home more than any of his old ways or 
his old possessions did. He was sorry 
when, at the age of fourteen, she ex- 
pressed a wish to go to the public 
school, and he suggested that a finish- 
ing governess should be engaged in- 
stead. But Delia said a finishing gov- 
erness was not what she wanted. 

“T think I ought to have four years 
at school and a year abroad,” she said. 

Mr. Butler consented to the four 
years at school, and thought, as he did 
so, that he would drive a bargain with 
Delia at the end of them. He would 
put it to her that she knew all a young 
woman need know by this time, and 
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that there was no necessity for her to 
go abroad. If she wanted to learn for- 
eign tongues or to follow the arts he 
believed there were teachers in Wray- 
side. 

“Wrayside!” Delia had said, when 
the time for the bargain arrived. “You 
can’t get a reel of fine cotton there.” 

“What language is it you wish to 
learn?” grumbled Mr. Butler. “You 
had a French governess for two years.” 

“IT want to work at German and mu- 
sic,” said Delia. 

“TI don’t know anything about Ger- 
many,” said Mr. Butler, “never been 
there. My father went up the Rhine 
once ... people did in those days.” 

But, as usual, Delia had her plan 
ready, and it did not take her up the 
Rhine. It placed her safely and com- 
fortably with two elderly ladies at 
Berlin. The Damen von Quint would 
board and lodge her, would converse 
with her in German, and would chap- 
erone her when she wished to hear 
music and have music lessons. She 
knew all about them, because Mary 
Audley had spent last winter with the 
ladies, and had been well satisfied. Mr. 
Butler asked if Mary Audley was to be 
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there this winter, because he thought 
Delia might as well be at home as with 
an English friend in Berlin. But Mary 
was not to be there, he found. None 
of the objections he raised held good, 
and none of the obstacles he saw were 


insurmountable. Even the journey had > 


been sensibly arranged by Delia. She 
could travel with Miss Jackson. 

“Who is Miss Jackson?” asked Mr. 
Butler. He assumed the judicial man- 
ner that became his years and responsi- 
bility, but he knew that the ground 
was cut from under his feet. 

“Don’t you remember Miss Jackson 
who lived with the Audleys?’ said 
Delia. “She lives in Berlin now. She 
has been over for a holiday, but she 
goes back to-day week.” 

That made it impossible, argued 
Mr. Butler. There were inquiries to 
set going and replies to wait for and 
things to get. Delia did not even know 
if the what’s-her-names could take her, 
and she would need clothes and trunks. 
. . . But it turned out that Delia knew 
everything and needed very little. On 
her behalf Mrs. Audley had written 
some time ago to Frau von Quint, and 
had heard that she would be delighted 
to receive Delia, if her uncle could be 
persuaded. As for clothes, she would 
not want so many new ones for Berlin 
as she did at home, and Martha said 
there were unused trunks in the attics. 

“Mrs. Audley hopes you will let me 
go,” Delia concluded. “Here is 
a letter from her, telling us what 
she paid for Mary. The arrangements 
would be the same for me, and I am 
to have the same room. It has two 
windows.” 

Mr. Butler looked at his niece with 
the surprise and admiration her quali- 
ties always raised in him. She knew 
what she wanted, she knew how to get 
it, and she always wanted the right 
thing. He had been born sixty years 
ago, and his ideal woman was clinging, 
rather helpless, sweet, innocent, and 
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addle-headed. He had never known 
Delia to cling to anything but the 
trunk of a tree, on one occasion when 
the branch she stood on broke unex- 
pectedly; and then she had clambered 
down without his help. 

At school she had distinguished her- 
self in games and mathematics, but 
not otherwise. She was a good-look- 
ing girl—tall and fair, alert of carriage, 
gray-eyed, and with a quality of pale 
gold hair that she did extremely well. 
But Delia did everything well, her 
uncle reflected. 

“I suppose you will have to go if 
you really wish it,” he said soon, and 
Delia went off at once to write the 
necessary letters. Eight days later, 
after an uneventful journey, she ar- 
rived with Miss Jackson in Berlin. On 
the platform a young man awaited 
them, and Miss Jackson told Delia that 
this was Herr August von Quint, and 
that he would take her to the Muggen- 
dorfer Strasse, where he lived with his 
mother and aunt. Delia found that he 
spoke some English, and that he was 
anxious, as they drove through Berlin, 
to show her all the monuments and 
other objects of interest; but she no- 
ticed that his manner was absent and 
perturbed... When she arrived, rather 
breathless, on the fourth floor of the 
Muggendorfer Strasse, she found that 
the two ladies who came forward to 
receive her were perturbed too. She 
wondered why. There was a flush of 
excitement on their elderly faces and 
the marks of recent tears. Delia liked 
their looks and the valiant efforts they 
made to be calm and attentive. But 
she wondered why they sighed when 
after a little preliminary talk they both 
rose and offered to conduct her to her 
room. ‘The little procession passed 
through a good sized dining-room to 
the back regions of the flat where 
there were several bedrooms and the 
kitchen. Delia tried to remember 
what Mary Audley had told her. 
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“T thought I was to have a room near 
the front door,” she said. 

Frau von Quint fumbled for some 
matches, found them and lighted a 
lamp. When it burnt up Delia saw a 
plainly furnished bedroom with one 
window. There was a large sofa and 
a table in front of it. There was a 
feather mountain on the wooden bed- 
stead, a porcelain stove near the door, 
and a hanging glass behind the wash- 
stand. Delia had read a great many 
newspaper articles describing the up- 
to-date luxurious arrangements of 
modern German houses, but it was evi- 
dent that they had not arrived in the 
Muggendorfer Strasse. The room was 
just like a picture of one in an 
old-fashioned German story-book and 
she liked it none the worse on that 
account. 

“But this room only has one win- 
dow,” she objected, “Miss Audley 
told me hers had two. 

Frau von Quint cleared her throat. 
Friiulein von Quint wrung her hands. 
She was more nervous and timid than 
her widowed sister-in-law, and she 
hated the whole business of admitting 
strangers to their home. They had 
only done it since Herr von Quint died 
four years ago and they meant to give 
it up directly August was on his feet. 

“Miss Audley told me that she al- 
ways left the further window open at 
night,” persisted Delia. 

“She did—she did,” moaned Frau 
von Quint. “She tore my best white 
curtains.” 

“T don’t mind what curtains you give 
me,” said Delia, “but I like plenty of 
fresh air and you promised me a room 
with two windows.” 

“This is a delightful room,” ventured 
Friiulein von Quint. “I prefer it to 
the other myself.” 

The two elderly sisters looked at the 
young Englishwoman who had just 
come to their house. How different, 
how alarmingly different is reality 
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sometimes from mere _ description. 
Miss Jackson had told them that the 
girl arriving with her was pretty, well 
born, well-to-do, only eighteen, and 
anxious to find a refined family who 
would give her shelter and instruction. 
They had thought, poor ladies, that 
they knew all about Delia; but five 
minutes in her presence revealed much 
that Miss Jackson had not described. 
Though the girl was only eighteen she 
was more self-possessed than her 
elderly entertainers, her eyes could be 
severe, and the impression she made 
was of vitality and determination. She 
moved swiftly and carried herself with 
a proud air. She looked like one who 
has been bred to luxury indoors and 
hard exercise out of doors, as is the 
way of her class in her country; but 
it was not a way the Damen von 
Quint knew much about, and the result 
alarmed and chilled them. 

“Is the room you promised me oc- 
cupied?” asked Delia, not at all 
pleased, and showing it. 

“It will be vacant next week,” said 
Frau von Quint. 

“The whole situation is painful,” 
said her sister-in-law. 

Delia looked hard at the two agi- 
tated ladies. “Is it infectious?” she 
asked, but their English did not reach 
far and she saw that they did not un- 
derstand. As her German reached no 
way at all she looked on resignedly 
while a sloppily dressed maid-servant 
and the hail porter brought in her 
trunks. When every one had departed 
she changed her travelling clothes for 
the thin high gown Mary Audley had 
told her she must wear instead of or- 
dinary evening dress in Germany, and 
then she found her way back through 
the dining-room to the room in which 
the ladies had received her. Directly she 
appeared they rose and said that sup- 
per was ready. 

“Emma, will you inform August and 
Miss Jordan that we wait for them,” 
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Frau von Quint said to her sister, and 
led the way to table. 

“It is Miss Jordan who occupies your 
room,” she said to Delia; “the situa- 
tion is highly painful.” 

“She is not ill then,” said Delia. 

“Ill! Gott bewhare! Why should she 
be? It is my sister and I who are ill. 
Our nerves are in pieces—I assure you 
—in pieces. Please take that seat, Miss 
Middleton, next to my son.” 

As Delia took the place assigned to 
her the others came into the room: 
Friiulein von Quint, her nephew, and a 
girl who at first sight seemed more 
likely to soothe your nerves than to 
shatter them. At any rate she was very 
pretty. 

“Miss Jordan—Miss Middleton,” the 
lady of the house said stiffly, and the 
two young women shook hands. The 
serious business of supper then began, 
but Delia felt a jar in every word that 
was spoken, and even in the conduct 
of the meal itself. If she had been a 
King in Babylon and their other guest 
a slave the ladies could hardly have 
distinguished between them more 
sharply, but in that case both parties 
would probably have felt less uncom- 
fortable. Delia did not know what 
the other girl had done to deserve a 
running fire of small slights and snubs: 
and Miss Jordan, by her hostile air, 
seemed to blame the newcomer for 
wrath she had probably brought on 
herself. For she had a devil in her eye 
and a cat-like suppleness of limb that 
marked her dangerous. Blue her eyes 
were, blue as gentians, and shaded by 
white lids and long dark curling lashes. 
Her hair was dark and curly too, and 
her small figure dainty. Her lips were 
as red as cherries and rather full: her 
teeth were small and white: her voice 
was slightly guttural: her manner was 
indolent and yet her glance was wide 
awake. She puzzled Delia, who did 
not know where to place her either 
racially or socially. She spoke both 
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English and German with ease, but not 
with distinction. Her clothes were 
cheap. Delia felt sure that if Miss 
Jordan occupied her room, she occupied 
Miss Jordan’s place at table next to 
the son of the house. She had guessed 
that as the girl came in and stared at 
her with surprise: and she noticed as 
the meal went on that “dear August,” 
as his mother and aunt called him, 
tried to throw oil on the troubled 
waters more than once and always 
made them more stormy. The arrival 
of an evening post created a diversion 
but did not improve matters. One 
large envelope was handed to Miss 
Jordan, and she took from it a letter 
and two colored tickets. 

“Aunt Olga is back,” she said to no 
one in particular, and read her letter to 
the end. Then she addressed “dear 
August.” 

“She sings to-morrow at Christian 
Witt’s concert, and sends me two tick- 
ets. Will you take me?” 

Delia began to understand. The 
young, the very young man turned red 
with pleasure and embarrassment. 
The two elderly ladies went white 
about the lips. 

“Does your noble aunt invite you to 
return to her?” asked Frau von Quint 
significantly. 

“No; she does not,” said Miss Jordan. 

“We understood that when she came 
back from Anterica she would welcome 
you again.” 

“T am sure she never said so.” 

“No. It was you who said so. Since 
we have not the pleasure of your noble 
aunt’s acquaintance .. .” 

“T’ll introduce Herr August to her 
to-morrow,” said Miss Jordan. 

“That I decidedly forbid,” said Frau 
von Quint, her voice trembling with 
anger. “The von Quints do not asso- 
ciate with artists.” 

“No one who knew them could sup- 
pose they did,” said Miss Jordan de- 
murely. “But Aunt Olga has travelled 
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so much and met so many kinds... 

“I doubt whether on her travels she 
has met von Quints,” said the lady of 
the house, and got up from the table 
magisterially. Her sister-in-law and 
Delia folowed her into the adjoining 
room, 

“The von Quints are of the old nobil- 
ity,” explained the maiden lady of that 
name to the English girl. “My blessed 
brother had fifty ancestors all noble. 
We are poor because no Quint has ever 
lowered himself by trade. But we are 
not low enough to suffer the acquaint- 
ance of a ci-devant opera ‘singer called 
Brau ...a person who calls herself 
Frau and may never have been mar- 
ried. With such persons you never 
know.” 

“But Emma,” objected Frau von 
Quint, “Since we do not know we 
should not suggest. The good Frau 
Braun may be quite respectable, but 
since she is Miss Jordan’s aunt we can- 
not desire her acquaintance for dear 
August.” 

“Has Miss Jordan been with you 
long?” asked Delia, who had not seen 
an opportunity before of joining in this 
remarkable conversation. She still did 
not understand why a girl the ladies 
evidently did not like had been allowed 
to keep the room with two windews. 

“More than six weeks,” said Frau 
von Quint. “She came here on our re- 
turn from Schwarzburg where we 
spent the summer freshness, and 
begged us to take her while her aunt 
was in New York. We took her on 
greatly reduced terms, and you see 
how she rewarded us.” 

Delia did not see very clearly yet, 
so she asked another question. 

“How did she know of you?” she 
asked. 

The widow made a little embar- 
rassed noise with her throat, the 


spinster tightened her lips and looked 
at the portrait of an ancestral Quint on 
the opposite wall. 
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“We will not inquire into that,” said 
dear August’s mother. 

“We have our suspicions,” said his 
aunt. 

“Unluckily,” said Frau von Quint, “a 
young man cannot be tied to his family 
by a chain.” 

“But now perhaps you understand 
what happened about your room,” said 
Friiulein Emma, 

“No, I don’t,” said Delia, 

“She refused flatly to turn out of 
it... although it was clearly explained 
when she came to us that she was to 
do so if we required the room for some 
one else.” 

“She denies now that we said any- 
thing about it,” sighed Frau von Quint. 

“Unhappily, my nephew was not 
present at our interview, and he sup- 
ports her pretensions. The poor boy 
is infatuated . .. and as he is more or 
less master of the house .. .” 

From what Delia had seen of the 
young man and of his guardian ladies 
she thought it was less, but the whole 
argument began to bore her, and she 
tried to change the subject to music 
lessons. As she did so Miss Jordan 
followed by August von Quint strolled 
into the room and heard what she said. 

“Don’t be beguiled into having les- 
sons from Wehmuth,” said Miss Jor- 
dan to Delia, “the old fossil knows 
nothing at all.” 

She spoke laughingly and went on 
towards the balcony, leaving the ladies 
of the house shaken with anger. 

“We recommended Wehmuth to her,” 
said Frau von Quint. “He is one of 
the best teachers in Berlin. He is 
a year younger than [I am and two 
years younger than Emma. Perhaps 
we are old fossils but...” 

Delia drew their attention to the 
theatrical advertisements in a news- 
paper lying on the table and asked 
them what they recommended her to 
see. They tried to answer her, but she 
saw that their attention wandered, and 
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that they were listening to the sound 
of voices and laughter reaching them 
from the balcony. Before long they 
invited her to come out there and look 
at the view. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and 
as Delia stepped outside she could see 
Miss Jordan and August von Quint 
standing close to each other in a 
further corner. She had no experience 
herself of flirtations; but she supposed 
she was now interrupting one and she 
did not enjoy doing it. The young peo- 
ple turned round angrily and without 
speaking bolted into the flat by another 
window. The guardian ladies at 
Delia’s heels sighed and began to talk 
in a perfunctory manner about the 
view, which was of tall white houses, 
twinkling lights, and an open square. 
As soon as she could politely do so she 
said she was tired by her journey and 
would like to go to bed. She was tired, 
but she was also intrigued and annoyed 
by finding herself in the midst of a 
family fizzle she only half understood. 
She was glad to be alone in her room, 
and, after a little unpacking, to go to 
bed. 
It seemed like the middle of the 
night when she was roused by sounds of 
voices raised in dispute and of people 
going to and fro. Her first thought was 
fire, and she struck a match. But be- 
fore she had lighted the candle at her 
side the voices subsided, she heard 
doors softly shut and the flat seemed to 
be at rest again. She decided that 
whatever had taken place was none of 
her business, and this time fell fast 
asleep till morning. When she was 
dressed she went into the dining-room, 
where she found coffee with rolls and 
butter and eggs ready for her. The 


two ladies, in plaid wrappers, sat by 
her while she breakfasted and ex- 
plained that they had had their own 
coffee long ago. 

“I hope you were not disturbed by 
the noise last night,” they said. 
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“T heard you,” said Delia, “I hope 
nothing was wrong.” 

Both ladies looked as solemn as un- 
dertakers and as full of mystery as the 
sphinx. 

“It depends what you think wrong,” 
said Frau von Quint. “In England the 
flirt is encouraged.” 

“Is she?” said Delia. 

“Undoubtedly. The word comes from 
there. We have it not in our lan- 
guage.” 

Delia divided a roll and helped her- 
self to more butter. 

“In England a young lady might sit 
out on a balcony with a young man at 
all hours of the night and no one 
would think the worse of her. My 
August has been in England and as- 
sures me it is so.” 

“Indeed!” said Delia. 

“But in Germany we cannot counte- 
nance such behavior,” said Friulein 
Emma von Quint. 

“Perhaps you have been brought up 
differently,” conceded her sister-in-law, 
who perceived that Delia was not 
pleased. 

“Perhaps I have,” said Miss Middle- 
ton. 

“One sees it at once, I am sure. 
However, I cannot be sorry that the 
matter came to a crisis. Miss Jordan 
left us this morning and will not re- 
turn.” 

“Then I can have the room with 
two windows,” said Delia going on 
with her roll. 


CHAPTER II. 

With a singleness of purpose that the 
two ladies admired in her, Delia Mid- 
dleton worked all through the ensuing 
year at music and German. She was 
not born a linguist or a musician, but 
she was born thorough and what she 
undertook to do she did capably. 
Wehmuth did not wax enthusiastic 
over her, but he said she had grit and 
patience. Her language teachers were 
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delighted with the pains she took and 
with the clearness of her mind. When 
the hot weather came she went to the 
Riesengebirge with the ladies. Many 
girls would have found so many 
months of their hundrum society dull, 
but Delia accepted everything as it 
came and showed neither aversion nor 
delight. The Quints used to discuss 
her under their breath in German 
when they went to bed. 

“She is a _picture-beautiful girl,” 
Friulein Emma would begin, and then 
. Frau von Quint would always inter- 
rupt her. 

“No, Emma. She is not picture- 
beautiful. She has not sufficient color 
for beauty, her figure is English and 
her eyes are not large and melting.” 

“In the street every one turns to look 
at her... and in the theatre the other 
night those two officers——” 

“She is rich and can dress well.” 

“But she is not vain. She did not 
even notice those officers the other 
night. I felt hot and uncomfortable 
because they fixed her so constantly 
with their glasses, but I doubt whether 
she saw them.” 

“There is nothing frivolous about 
her,” said Frau von Quint. “I wish 
all the young ladies who came to us 
were like her.” 

“Do you?” said Friiulein von Quint 
doubtfully. 

“Certainly! Don’t you?” 

“She thinks us fools Minnaken. I 
cannot wish for a succession of young 
ladies who think us fools.” 

“She has never said so.” 

“She never says anything. You 
know her way. If she would say 
things we could argue with her. But 
when a person behaves as Miss Middle- 
ton did about that fire the other day—” 

The sisters sighed, for their memo- 
ries of that catastrophe were mixed 
and vivid. Frau von Quint had been 
reading German with Delia in the din- 
ing-room when Emma had rushed into 
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them screaming frantically : “The 
Wachholz burns! the Wachholz burns!” 
Frau von Quint tried to rise from her 
chair but fell back paralyzed by terror. 
Emma made little gasping sounds in 
her throat and flew to the telephone 
with the intention she afterwards ex- 
plained of summoning her nephew so 
as to have a man on the premises in 
this emergency. Delia had not paid the 
slightest attention to either of them. 
With one movement she seemed to reach 
the kitchen, where she found that the 
charwoman Frau Wachholz had really 
set her apron on fire, had managed to 
tear it off and had thrown it in a panic 
close to a muslin curtain. That had 
just caught too, but Delia put it out 
with the aid of a damp cloth. She as- 
certained that the charwoman was not 
hurt, and then returned to the dining 
room to finish her German lesson. For 
the first time since she had entered the 
house the sisters felt seriously annoyed 
with her. 

“For to-day my nerves are shat- 
tered,” said Frau von Quint; “I must 
go straight to bed and take a Brause- 
pulver.” 

“T also require a Brausepulver,” said 
Emma, “but first I must ring up Au- 
gust again and assure him that all is 
comparatively well. He was rather 
annoyed, I fear, for he said I should 
have rung up the Feuerwache, and that 
he could not leave the office for an 
hour.” 

Delia without comment had sat 
down again to finish the translation on 
which she was engaged. She liked the 
ladies very well, but she did think 
them fools, and she was too young to 
suffer fools gladly. By this time she 
was longing to get home again. She 
had had enough of cooking she thougbt 
greasy, of meals she thought slovenly, 
of insufficient hot water, and of stuffy 
rooms. She had enjoyed the music and 
she had enjoyed the summer holiday; 
but the rich heart of Germany and the 
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best of the German folk she had not 
seen or understood. She knew just as 
much and as little as August knew of 
England after he had served a year 
in a provincial Anglo-German firm and 
had lodged with people of the lower 
middle class, whose daughter threat- 
ened him with a breach of promise 
ease. It was partly August’s opinion 
of England and the English that 
formed Delia’s opinion of Germany and 
the Germans. His venomous Anglo- 
phobia made her think of Rudyard 
Kipling’s phrase about “the meanest 
breed of all.” When the end of Sep- 
tember came she wrote to her uncle 
and said that she was ready to come 
home and should she travel by herself 
or would he fetch her? She thought he 
ought to see Berlin. He wrote back 
in a fluster to say that he could not 
come at present as he had asked sev- 
eral people to the house for the First; 
and that it was out of the question for 
Delia to travel by herself. How about 
Miss Jackson? Miss Jackson was not 
available, Delia explained, in her reply 
to this letter. Some one else then, sug- 
gested Mr. Butler. Delia knew of no 
one else, she said, and awaited his 
further commands. But she added 
that she was quite able to travel by 
herself. In answer to this letter a 
telegram arrived :— 

“Martha starts for Berlin on Mon- 
day.—C. Butler.” 

Martha! The old nurse who had 
been born ten miles from Helm Close 
and had hardly been in a train except 
when she took Delia to the seaside 
once a year. On these occasions Smith, 
the alert and competent butler, had 
always put them into their places and 
told them to sit still till they arrived 
at Blackhaven, where they were to be 
met. Why, Martha had never seen 
London or even Manchester! She had 
come to Helm Close as a girl when Mr. 
Butler’s parents were alive and would 
presumably die there as an old woman. 
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“I hope you have no bad news,” 
said Frau von Quint, watching the 
girl’s face as she read her telegram. 

“My uncle is sending my old nurse 
for me,” said Delia, looking up. 

“What an excellent idea!” 

“She is to start on Monday.” 

“When do you expect her to arrive?” 

“Probably not at all,” said Delia; 
“she will get lost. She is not used to 
travelling; she is old and she can’t 
speak a word of French or German.” 

“But how terrible!” cried Frau von 
Quint. “The poor woman!” 

“Can she have a room here .. . If she 
does turn up?” said Delia, seemingly 
unmoved. 

“She shall be treated with the ut- 
most care and tenderness,” said Frau 
von Quint indignantly, and as she sat 
down with Emma to their second 
breakfast of brown bread and plum 
jam she said that, though Miss Mid- 
dleton’s conduct was invariably cor 
rect, there was something about her— 
something wanting—something Eng- 
lish in fact. 

“She has no heart,” said Emma von 
Quint. 

“She thinks all her elders are fools. 
Now she thinks that her uncle and her 
nurse are fools.” 

Delia, who had gone out to do some 
shopping, certainly did think to-day 
that fools abounded. Martha ought 
never to have consented to the prepos- 
terous proposal. Firmly but respect- 
fully she ought to have put it to Mr. 
Butler that she was not used to travel- 
ling and would be more trouble than 
help to anyone she accompanied. Be- 
sides, how would she manage the out- 
ward journey? She was capable of 
losing herself in the Helm Close woods 
though she had known them for forty 
years; and she was so hide-bound by 
her own traditions and surroundings 
that she had once described an un- 
satisfactory kitchenmaid who came 
from Leeds as “foreign trash from be- 
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yond Windale.” Windale was a small 
market town about thirty miles from 
Helm Close, and once a year Martha 
spent a week with a married brother 
who was a tobacconist there. 

It was a brilliant late September 
morning, and Delia had chosen a ear 
that took her through the Thiergarten. 
She always went to the centre of the 
city that way if she could. The au- 
tumn colors were beginning a little 
already, and there were golden lights 
on the trees and golden showers on the 
ground. When she got to Unter den 
Linden she went to the bank at which 
Mr. Butler placed money, to her credit, 
and after that to a music shop. Then she 
turned into the Leipziger Strasse, as 
the other shops she wanted were all 
there. In one she bought. some em- 
broideries and some Bohemian glass 
for presents to her uncle and the Aud- 
leys. Then she went on to Werthheim, 
the Universal Provider of Berlin, and 
as by that time she was rather tired 
and hungry she went upstairs to the 
refreshment rooms before she did her 
shopping. She knew the ways of the 
place, knew that she must choose what 
she wanted at the buffet, pay for it, and 
carry it herself to one of the little 
tables close by. So with a plate in 
one hand and a glass in the other, she 
presently turned round, scanned the 
crowd, spied out one empty chair at 
some distance and quickly went to- 
wards it, looking chiefly at her brim- 
ming glass of iced coffee as she did so. 
She did not want it to drip on her light 
cloth skirt and it was not easy to 
avoid the jogs and pushes of the 
crowd. But she reached the seat be- 
fore any one else did, sat down, made 
room for her plate and glass and then 
looked at her opposite neighbor. It 
was Lydia Jordan with a glass of rasp- 
berry syrup before her and a belegtcs 
Butterbrod. 

It was not the first time they had met 
since Lydia had vanished from the 
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Muggendorfer Strasse. Once they 
had seen each other at a concert and 
exchanged greetings from a distance. 
Another time Lydia had accosted 
Delia at a railway station but had re- 
treated on seeing Frau von Quint. A 
third time they had sat on opposite 
sides of the same electric car. In 
between Delia had not given a thought 
to the girl. It did not occur to her 
that Lydia belonged to her world or 
could enter it even by a back door. 
She was evidently poor and bred any- 
how, and she seemed to have relations 
in Berlin with whom she made a home. 
To-day Delia thought she looked poorer 
than ever. Her cheap coat and skirt 
were threadbare and discolored and 
her gloves were the cheap abomina- 
tions worn in Berlin, half glove and 
half mitten. Yet she knew how to 
put on her shabby things and how to 
do her hair. Besides, she herself was 
so young and pretty that it was a 
pleasure to look at her. Delia gave 
herself the pleasure rather leisurely 
after their first word of recognition. 
She was in the humor to like the poor 
little thing better than the Quints, whose 
combined silliness and Anglophobia 
had got on her nerves. 

“You are still in Berlin, then,” said 
Miss Jordan, a remark that reminded 
Delia of the famous mid-Channel con- 
versation in Punch. 

“I am going back to England next 
week,” said Delia. 

“I wish I was,” said the girl sadly. 

“Is your home there?” 

“I have no home. My parents are 
dead.” 

There was an awkward pause until 
Lydia went on speaking. 

“I have my living to earn,” she said. 
“T could do it better in England than 
here if only I could get there.” 

“Are you sure?” said Delia. 

Quite sure. It is impossible to 
make money amongst Germans. They 
are too poor and too mean.” 
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“There must be a good many people 
in Berlin who are not poor,” said Delia. 

“They offer me a shilling an hour 
for English lessons.” 

“But you are living with friends?” 

“I have been. I shall be alone in 
future. My aunt is going on a concert 
tour round the world. She will be 
away two years.” 

“Have you relations in England?” 

“Yes. I have cousins in London. I 
could go to them till I got work, but 
it is impossible to save the journey 
money out of lessons at a shilling an 
hour . . . and to feed and clothe and 
lodge myself... .” 

“What does your aunt say?” 

“She says Tra lira la. She doesn’t 
trouble about me or any one else. She 
say’s I’m a fool not to go on the stage.” 

“But can you act?” 

“A little... and I can dance; but I 
don’t want to do it. I want to go back 
to England. I wish I had never come 
to Berlin.” 

Delia noticed that the girl had eaten 
her one sandwich ravenously but did 
not fetch herself anything more. 

“Will you keep my seat for me?” she 
said, and going to the buffet again she 
chose a heaped-up plate of sandwiches 
and cakes and took them back with 
her. “What must it feel like to be 
hungry and have no money for food? 
she said to herself, and she knew that 
this must have been Lydia’s case. The 
girl gladly ate more at Delia’s invita- 
tion. 

“Have you enjoyed your year in Ber- 
lin?” asked Miss Jordan. 

“Yes,” said Delia. “But I shall be 
glad to get home.” 

“You live in the north?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Frau von Quint told me before you 
arrived. Do you live in a town?” 

“No; quite in the country—near 
lakes and hills.” 

“Ah!” said Lydia with a long look 
and breath of longing. 
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Delia took a section of a grape tart 
and began to eat it. An idea was 
crystallizing in her mind but was not 
quite ready for expression yet. Like 
Mr. F.’s aunt she hated a fool and was 
always as careful as she could be not 
to play the fool herself. Philanthropy 
was not much in her way either. Too 
often, she held, did folly and sentiment 
wear a philanthropic guise. But this 
idea, though it conferred a kindness, 
had a commendable business side. It 
would save her uncle money. Neither 
he nor her conscience could say that 
she had been run away with by im- 
pulse. It would save him a sound sum 
of money. 

“Do you really want to get back 
to England?” she said. 

“I would work my way back as 
stewardness on a steamer if I could 
get one to take me,” said the girl. “I 
was going to ask some charitable so- 
ciety to help me back, but whether any 
one will—if you are not an outcast or 
a criminal it is the most difficult thing 
in the world to get help.” 

“If you like I will take you back 
next week,” said Delia. 

The girl loked up from her plate 
as if she could not believe her ears. 

“It is to suit myself,” explained 
Delia; “you need not feel under any 
obligation to me. My uncle does not 
wish me to travel alone, and threat- 
ens to send me an old nurse who would 
be more trouble than help. If you will 
come with me I'll wire to stop her. I 
am sure we could manage by our- 
selves.” 

“But I have no money—none at all,” 
said the girl, blushing uncomfortably 
red. 

“You would not need any for the 
journey. . I should pay all your ex- 
penses till you reached your cousins. 
You are sure they would take you in?” 

There was no doubt of that, Lydia 
said, and in a few minutes the matter 
was settled. She could be ready when 
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Delia pleased, she would be de- 
lighted to travel through as Delia 
suggested; the prospect of getting 
back to England had delighted her 
eyes with hope and her face with 
smiles. 

“But what will those ladies say 
when they hear that I am to travel 
with you?” she asked, just before they 
parted. 

“7 have no idea,” said Delia. 
doesn’t matter much .. . does it?” 

“It would matter to me if they 


stopped it.” 
The Times. 


“Tt 
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“They won’t do that... why should 
they?” 

“They turned me out of the house.” 

“T never knew why.” 

“It was because ‘dear August’ made 
me an offer of marriage.” 

“Really! But suppose you had ac- 
cepted the offer?’ 

“They made him retract... in my 
presence. He did not behave like a 
hero.” 

“I’m not much surprised to hear 
that,” said Delia, who had long since 
decided that dear August was a worm. 


(To be continued.) 
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On the 16th of December last I had 
the good fortune to be present, a spec- 
tator in the Strangers’ Gallery, at a 
session of the Chamber of Deputies 
in Constantinople, when Said Pasha’s 
policy on a constitutional question con- 
cerning the dissolution of the Chamber 
by the Sultan, was subjected to a vio- 
lent attack by the Opposition. The 
proceedings afforded an unusually in- 
structive object-lesson in the political 
and social economics of a nation in 
process of adapting itself to a new and 
complex environment. Here was the 
young and heady wine of European 
democracy visibly agitating an ancient 
but serviceable skin of Asia; here were 
the blood-brethren and beneficiaries of 
the Revolution already divided 
amongst themselves, afflicted by the 
eternal questions that separate the Ins 
from the Outs, the True Believer from 
the Infidel. Here was the new admin- 
istrative machine settling down into 
the old inevitable grooves—a “Com- 
mittee of Union and Liberty,” fiercely 
assailing a “Committee of Union and 
Progress.” Here was the impatient 
new, fiercely striving to ring out the 
philosophic old—a silent struggle of 
systems, grim conflict of human and 


racial forces of East and West, all set 
forth and conducted upon lines of par- 
liamentary procedure. The Chamber, 
in its severely practical architecture 
and equipment, was suggestive of a 
lecture hall or an anatomical school, 
and the beardless young men who oc- 
cupied the tiers of seats and desks on 
the Left, might have lent color to this 
suggestion, but that their behavior 
was far removed from that of men 
who come to listen or to learn. Ob- 
serving their fierce minatory gestures, 
listening to their passionate outcries 
of derision and protest; noting the 
nervous, almost hysterical, emotions 
evoked by their leader’s fine frenzy of 
denunciation at the Tribune, one’s 
thoughts reverted instinctively to the 
main source of all this eloquence and 
political upheaval, to the Mountain of 
the Jacobins and to the Encyclopzedists 
who sowed such fertile seeds of change 
and unrest; to the intellectual giants, 
the fierce malcontents, the hungry sans- 
culottes and visionary demagogues of 
the French Revolution, whose words 
and works are bearing such strange 
fruits to-day unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Over against these 
Jacobins of modern Turkey sat, calm 
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and dignified, the deputies of the 
Centre and Right, impressive in them- 
selves, because of the gravity and de- 
corum of their bearing. Many of them 
wore the conventional frock coats of 
Western Europe, but the dull glow of 
red fezes above the black served as 
an insistent reminder of Islam, whilst, 
scattered through the house, were 
other outward and visible signs of the 
complexity of the Moslem Empire. 
Here were the green and white turbans 
of ulémahs, mollahs, and hedjas; the 
beards and baggy trousers of a score 
of softas; the gorgeous robes and gold- 
braided turbans of deputies from 
Arabia and Syria, and a sprinkling of 
military uniforms; picturesque and 
significant features of a gathering that, 
beneath all its conventions of modern- 
ity, conceals the swift currents and 
deep-rooted passions of antagonistic 
races and creeds—Jews, Greeks, AlI- 
banians, Armenians, Bedouins, and 
Kurds, all brought here together by 
permission of the dominaht Turk, to 
work out so much of their destinies as 
may be solved by panaceas of con- 
stitutional procedure. 

It was an unusually stormy séance, 
the Opposition and the Independents 
(elated by recent electioneering suc- 
cesses and by defections from the 
other side) forcing their attack upon 
the Grand Vizier with fierce personal 
invective, bitter irony, and thinly veiled 
threats. Speeches by deputies of the 
Centre and Right were punctuated by 
hostile interruptions and _ derisive 
laughter—forefingers of scorn were 
pointed to and from all parts of the 
house; half a dozen heated arguments 
were often proceeding simultaneously 
between individual members, either 
shouting from their seats or gesticu- 
lating in the gangways. The simulated 
fervor of politicians showed many 
signs of giving place to genuine pas- 
sions of conflict, and this most notice- 
ably where the cosmopolitan freethink- 
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ers of Paris-bred Young Turkey at- 
tacked the high places of Moslem 
orthodoxy. Above the tumult and the 
shouting clanged the noisy futility of 
the President’s bell; while beneath the 
Tribune, grimly impassive, sat the 
Dictator of the Revolution, “second 
conqueror of Constantinople,’—Mah- 
mud Shevket Pasha, Minister of War— 
meditating, no doubt, on the strange 
uses of constitutional government. It 
Was a scene that threw no little light 
upon the working of the Turks parlia- 
mentary machine; at the same time, it 
explained Hajji Baba’s impression of 
our House of Commons—‘“a house of 
madmen who meet half the year round 
for the purpose of quarrelling.” 

As the aged Said Pasha made his 
slow and painful way to the Tribune 
and commenced reading, in a weary 
monotone, his platitudinous defence of 
the proposed modification of the Con- 
stitution, the uproar ceased for a little 
while, hushed partly by the Turk’s in- 
stinctive reverence for old age, and 
partly because the Grand Vizier’s voice 
was scarcely audible beyond the front 
benches. But not for long; the old 
man, fumbling amongst his papers, be- 
gan to read for the second time some 
dreary notes on the Belgian Constitu- 
tion, and the howls and jeers broke out 
afresh. As I watched the pitiful figure 
of the man who had been Abdul Ha- 
mid’s dme damnée, as I thought on the 
changes which he had seen and suf- 
fered since the passing of the autocrat 
of Yildiz Kiosk, there came to my mind 
the remembrance of another Eastern 
premier fallen upon evil days, Prince 
Ch’ing, Grand Chamberlain, opportu- 
nist in chief and head squeezer of the 
Chinese Empire, and I saw him again 
as he was, a sorrowful and shifty 
figure, together with his henchman the 
Chief Eunuch Li Lien-ying, at the 
funeral of the Empress Dowager 
three years ago. The memories thus 
evoked came as a fitting culmination 
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to emphasize many points of resem- 
blance between the state of Young 
Turkey and that of Young China, 
things of which one is first subcon- 
sciously aware when the railway car- 
ries one through that cutting in the 
Theodosian Wall which has its exact 
counterpart in the approaches to the 
Ch’ien-mén terminus at Peking. The 
mournful cabbage gardens that find 
shelter in the No-Man’s Land beneath 
the ancient mouldering battlements; 
the treeless hills enclosing dusty plains 
and endless vistas of desolation; the 
hand-to-mouth existence of hereditary 
bondsmen; the pullulating slums, the 
human scarcecrows whining for bak- 
sheesh; strange sounds and stranger 
smells, that suggest the unfathomable 
mysteries of Eastern life. All these 
features of Constantinople, as a per- 
manent and immutable background for 
the latest manifestations of Europe’s 
dominant but ever-alien civilization, 
may be seen and heard by travellers 
to-day in Peking and the provincial 
capitals of China, 

My thoughts had wandered, far from 
Said Pasha and his apathetic exposi- 
tion of constitutional government, back 
to the days when Abdul Hamid and 
Tzu Hsi, all unconscious of impending 
doom, governed their respective Em- 
pires, when suddenly there sat down 
beside me a Chinese gentleman, mid- 
dle-aged, soberly dressed in gray silks, 
tall, dignified, and entirely at his ease. 
He came with the inevitable and ir- 
relevant suddenness of a dream; and 
it seemed quite fitting that, upon his 
being seated, several green-turbaned 
Moslem clerics turned their attention 
from Said Pasha, and came to salute 
him with the curiously impressive 
greetings that pass between the Faith- 
ful. Engaging him in conversation, I 
found him to be a native of Peking and 
a doctor by profession. He had just 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
come from China by sea, and was re- 
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turning via London and the Siberian 
Railway. As a good Mahomedan, he 
had done his poor best to grow a beard, 
an effort which detracted something 
from an otherwise prepossessing ap- 
pearance. He spoke Arabic fluently, 
but no European tongue, and plunged 
straightway into expression of his deep 
concern at the progress of the Revo- 
lution in China and the dangers threat- 
ening life and property at Peking. 
After satisfying his sundry and mani- 
fold inquiries concerning the price of 
commodities in Europe, the cost of 
travel by the Siberian route, and the 
dangers of life in London, I succeeded 
in directing his attention to the scene 
before us. His opinion of constitu- 
tional government, as a solution of the 
troubles and adversities of Asiatic peo- 
ples, was frankly sceptical. A good 
Moslem, no doubt, and possibly a good 
doctor, he was evidently, no expert 
politician, but his attitude and views 
were peculiarly interesting and instruc- 
tive, if only because there are seven 
million Mahomedans in China, and 
their sentiments towards the Govern- 
ment can never be a negligible quantity. 
He looked down upon the turbulent 
deputies of the Opposition with the 
calm detachment of a philosopher, 
tolerantly contemplating, through this 
veil of illusion, these “unaccountable, 
uncomfortable works of God.” But at 
a moment when half a dozen of the 
malcontents were dancing, gesticulating, 
and shouting as one man, loudly ad- 
vising the Grand Vizier to go home 
and resign, he turned to me and said, 
“I hear that the Chinese are also to 
have a Parliament. You English have 
had one for many years. Is your 
Parliament just like this?’ I think 
that, to his mind as to mine, there oc- 
curred a prophetic vision of Young 
China, all in frock coats and top hats, 
howling itself hoarse in denunciation 
of Prince Ch’ing and the elder states- 
men of the Middle Kingdom, for the 
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greater glory and felicity of the 
Chinese people—but the British vision 
was clearly beyond his powers of im- 
agination. I told him that, though the 
British Constitution was still peculiarly 
our own, the methods and manners of 
demagogues, applied to the art of gov- 
ernment are much the same all the 
world over. This seemed to afford him 
some satisfaction; nevertheless, he 
continued to express concern as to the 
Republican movement in China, and 
admiration for the Turks who, in spite 
of their revolutionary triumphs, had 
been wise enough to hold fast to their 
ancient customs and beliefs in main- 
taining the monarchical principle. He 
ridiculed the idea that China could be 
well and orderly governed by the hot- 
heads and amateur politicians of the 
Cantonese party, and spoke bitterly of 
the excesses and abuses which must 
follow from their sudden rise to power. 
“They will eat up the country like 
locusts,” he said, “their destruction 
will be worse than that of the Boxers.” 
At the back of his mind, no doubt, 
there lurked an uncomfortable pre- 
sentiment of Peking at the mercy of 
the rabble, visions of the looting mob 
descending on his defenceless home in 
Gold Fish Street. These things meant 
more to him than any theoretical 
virtues in constitutional government, 
for which, indeed, he professed no sort 
of respect. 

In considering the present condition 
of affairs in China, it is natural enough 
to compare the rapid success of the 
Revolutionary movement with the tri- 
umph of the Young Turks in 1908; for, 
at first sight, there are many points of 
resemblance between Young China and 
Young Turkey. But the resemblant 
features are essentially on the surface, 
and there is, I think, a general ten- 
dency to exaggerate the permanence 
and constructive value of the new 
forces (evoked in both cases by West- 
ern learning and economic pressure) 
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and to assume that they are destined 
rapidly to change national and struc- 
tural characteristics. In the recent 
history of the Chinese Empireand of the 
Revolution—which is no revolution of 
the Chinese people, but merely the ac- 
cidental triumph of a body of politicians 
—there are many episodes and phases 
for which exact parallels may be 
found in the recent history of Turkey. 
Indeed, it is impossible to study the 
evolution and results of constitutional 
government in the Ottoman Empire, to 
examine into the fundamental origins 
of the nation’s chronic troubles of dis- 
order and unrest, without perceiving 
something identical, in causes and ef- 
fects, not only in China, but in India, 
Persia, and other parts of Asia. The 
record of the corrupt Hamidian régime, 
for instance, greatly resembles that of 
the Court of the Manchus; the words 
and works of the Cantonese progres- 
sives have much in common with those 
of the Salonika Committee; the inef- 
ficiency and corruption of the officials 
in both countries have greatly con- 
tributed to the general rottenness of 
the State, and the insidious influences 
of cosmopolitan finance have increased 
it, steadily aiding and abetting “peace- 
ful penetration” by the Powers that 
claim the reversion of every Sick 
Man’s heritage. In both countries, 
much of the first enthusiasm of the 
common cause of nationalism has evapo- 
rated, exposing predominant motives 
of personal ambition; in both there are 
unmistakable symptoms of unreason- 
ing Chauvinism, combined with short- 
sighted neglect of national and Im- 
perial interests. In both countries (but 
especially in China) the sincere and un- 
selfish minority has been speedily 
swamped by place-seeking students 
and unruly soldiers; the voice of the 
patriot has been drowned in the clamor 
of the politician, and the cohesion 
temporarily inspired by a common 
cause against the Throne has been fol- 
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lowed by a reaction of internal feuds 
and other forces of disruption. 

In these immediate causes and re- 
sults of revolution, the state of China 
has therefore much in common with 
that of Turkey. But these things, as 
I have said, are on the surface; beneath 
them, less obvious to the passer-by, 
but more vitally important, there exist 
fundamental differences in the struc- 
tural and political character of the two 
races (as well as in their environment) 
which, in determining their respective 
destinies, must eventually outweigh 
the temporary and semi-accidental as- 
cendency of any particular class of 
politicians. The instincts and tradi- 
tions of Asiatic races cannot be sud- 
denly changed by the drafting of a 
Constitution; in the long run, every 
nation gets the government it deserves, 
all political quidnuncs to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Amongst the important differences 
between the Turkish nation and the 
Chinese, the most conspicuous lies in 
the fact that whereas the Chinese are 
a homogeneous people, bound together 
by community of traditions, laws, and 
literature, the Turks of the Ottoman 
Empire are practically an army of oc- 
cupation, environed by subject races, 
more or less hostile. The spirit which 
moves Young Turkey is a spirit of mili- 
tant Ottomanism; the spirit which 
moves Young China, pace the fire- 
brands of Canton, is a doctrinaire 
spirit of political speculation. The 
dream of the Young Turk is to restore 
the military power and prestige of the 
Empire, undermined by the pernicious 
rule of Abdul Hamid; to recover Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria and Crete. The ideal 
professed by Young China is rather 
that of the Hague Conference and 
Count Tolstoi, an ideal of peace 


founded on reason, together with uni- 


versal recognition of the intellectual 
and moral superiority of the Chinese 
race. The Young Turk hopes in time 
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to abolish the Capitulations and to ob- 
tain tariff autonomy, for the greater 
glory of Islam and the defenders of the 
Faith; Young China cherishes similar 
hopes, but chiefly in view of the lu- 
crative opportunities thereupon de- 
pending. The Turkish Revolution was 
accomplished by the army, loyally ful- 
filling the purpose of the nation; the 
Chinese Revolution was the work of 
students, journalists, and mandarins, 
effected almost without fighting; and 
the army of the Republic now consti- 
tutes its chief danger. 

Another fundamental difference be- 
tween the races, far-reaching in its 
political results, lies in the deep-rooted 
religious faith of the Turkish people, 
and the agnostic indifference of the 
Chinese. The Mahomedan faith gives 
something more than dignity to the 
true believers; the Koran and the 
Sacred Law are the inspiration of the 
nation’s unity: the Sword and the Ban- 
ner of the Prophet are the strong bul- 
warks of its defences. For the Chi- 
nese, hereditary agnostics and passive 
resisters by instinct, such a thing as a 
Holy War is inconceivable—the folly 
of outer barbarians. But it is because 
of their religious faith that the Turks 
have clung to the things which still 
hold the Empire together; to the Heir of 
Osman on his sacred Throne, to the 
observances and feasts of the Law, to 
reverence of elders, and to discipline. 
All these things, together with the 
ethical restraints of Confucianism, 
Young China would cast by the board, 
letting the ship of State drift rudderless 
on perilous seas, hoping somehow and 
some day to reach the Utopian Lotus- 
land of its imagination. Moreover, 
because in Turkey experience and wis- 
dom count for more than enthusiasm, 
and because the final control of Gov- 
ernment rests with the Elder States- 
men, it is possible for the Porte, with- 
out loss of prestige, to avail itself of 
the services of foreign advisers for the 
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adjustment of its finances, for the su- 
pervision of its revenues, and even for 
the restoration of order in its discon- 
tented provinces, giving to these ad- 
visers a free hand within reasonable 
limits of authority and deriving from 
their services no small profit, as in the 
case of the Customs. In China, the 
classes at present dominant are so 
deeply imbued with the self-sufficiency 
and the valor of ignorance, that the 
employment of Europeans in any 
position of authority is regarded as 
quite unnecessary waste of money and 
loss of “face.” That the Powers 
should even suggest supervision over 
the expenditure of borrowed capital 
is construed as a direct violation of the 
Republic’s “sovereign rights,” besides 
being a clear loss of the individual op- 
portunities of patriots. 

In discussing political and economic 
questions with the Progressives of 
China and Turkey alike, one finds at 
every turn deep traces of the influence 
exercised on their minds by the philos- 
ophers and essayists of the French 
Revolution, and by the later political 
economists of England. The works of 
John Stuart Mill, in particular, are 
well known to Eastern’ students 
(though more especially in India and 
China), the directness and lucidity of 
his inductive logic and the benevolence 
of his philosophy appealing powerfully 
to the Oriental mind. But the Chinese 
student, like other men, is apt to find 
in the works of the wise men of the 
West, those things which his own pre- 
conceived ideas impel him to seek-—- 
the things which justify his own con- 
clusions. Therefore, we find the influ- 
ence of Mill directed chiefly into chan- 
nels where, meeting with that of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, it flows towards the 
uncharted storm-tossed seas of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity; whilst those 
things which would seem to have been 
specially written for the learning of 
Young China, are rarely quoted by its 
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public speakers and writers. Take, 
for instance, the question of the abo- 
lition of the Monarchy, settled (for the 
time being) by a handful of Cantonese 
students, upon democratic principles de- 
rived from American text-books; or the 
correlated question of the fitness of 
the Chinese race for representative 
government. Many passages might be 
cited from Mill’s essay on the latter 
subject, which should give pause to the 
enthusiasts who believe that a new era 
has dawned for China with the proc- 
lamation of the Republic. The follow- 
ing quotations will serve, taken from 
the chapter headed “Under what social 
conditions representative Government 
is inapplicable”: 


The same passages of history forcibly 
illustrate another mode in which un- 
limited monarchy overcomes obstacles 
to the progress of civilization which 
representative government would have 
had a decided tendency to aggravate. 
One of the strongest hindrances to im- 
provement, up to a rather advanced 
stage, is an inveterate spirit of locality. 
Portions of mankind, in many respects 
capable of, and prepared for, freedom, 
may be unqualified for amalgamating 
into even the smallest nation. Not 
only may jealousies and antipathies 
repel them from one another, and bar 
all possibility of voluntary union, but 
they may not yet have acquired any 
of the feelings or habits which would 
make the union real, supposing it to be 
nominally accomplished. They may, 
like the citizens of an ancient commu- 
nity, or those of an Asiatic village, 
have had considerable practice in ex- 
ercising their faculties on village or 
town interests, and have even realized 
a tolerably effective popular govern- 
ment on that restricted scale, and may 
yet have but slender sympathies with 
anything beyond, and no habit or ca- 
pacity of dealing with interests com- 
mon to many such communities. 

The third cause of failure in a repre- 
sentative government is, when the peo- 
ple want either the will or the capacity 
to fulfil the part which belongs to them 
in a representative constitution. When 
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nobody, or only some small fraction, 
feels the degree of interest in the gen- 
eral affairs of the State necessary to 
the formation of a public opinion, the 
electors will seldom make any use of 
the right of suffrage but to serve their 
private interest, or the interest of their 
locality, or of some one with whom 
they are connected as adherents or de- 
pendents. The class who, in this state 
of public feeling, gain the command of 
the representative body, for the most 
part use it solely as a means of seeking 
their fortune. If the executive is 
weak, the country is distracted by mere 
struggles for place; if strong, it makes 
itself despotic, at the cheap price of 
appeasing the representatives, or such 
of them as are capable of giving 
trouble, by a share of the spoil; and 
the only fruit produced by national 
representation is, that in addition to 
those who really govern, there is an as- 
sembly quartered on the public, and no 
abuse in which a portion of the assem- 
bly are interested is at all likely to be 
removed. 


And 

A people are no less unfitted for 
representative government by extreme 
passiveness and ready submission to 
tyranny. If a people thus prostrated 
by character and circumstances could 
obtain representative institutions, they 
would inevitably choose their tyrants 
as their representatives, and the yoke 
would be made heavier on them by the 
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contrivance which prima facie might 
be expected to lighten it. 

To sum up, The Turkish Revolution 
was a movement effectively organized 
against the real tyranny of a corrupt 
and vindictive ruler by the leaders of 
a highly centralized military Power; 
its objects were, not to destroy the 
social structure of the dominant race, 
but to solidify its power and to con- 
ciliate or divide the non-Turkish ele- 
ments in the State. To this extent, it 
was a Revolution justified by necessity 
and, to some extent, by its results. 
The Chinese Revolution has grown out 
of the accidental success of an insig- 
nificant local rebellion, precipitated by 
the moral and physical helplessness of 
rulers who had lost all capacity for 
ruling. Destitute of all constructive 
genius, without authoritative leaders 
or permanent elements of cohesion, the 
Chinese Republic has been suddenly 
conferred upon a people that neither 
wants nor understands representative 
government. Under such conditions, 
it would seem as if only a miracle, 
in the shape of a strong leader en- 
dowed with extraordinary political wis- 
dom—a Chinese Charlemagne or Peter 
the Great—can save the nation from 
complete disorganization and disrup- 
tion. 

J. O. P. Bland. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF CONTROVERSY. 


The critical treatment of the Art of 
Controversy simply as an art has been 
curiously neglected. I suppose the 
reason is that it is the very aim of the 
controversialist to distract attention 
from his art and concentrate it on his 
object. The silly phrase “Art for Art's 
sake” (which is either the tamest of 
truisms or an extravagant absurdity) 
can hardly be applied by the most au- 
dacious to the art of controversy in 
the sense that some have attempted to. 


apply it to the plastic arts. Contro- 
versy is not conducted for contro- 
versy’s sake; it is conducted for truth’s 
sake, or at least victory’s sake. Even 
those who think that Raphael painted 
his Madonnas “for Art’s sake” and not 
for the Mother of God’s sake, even 
those who will maintain that Vel- 
asquez in painting Phillip Il—or for 
that matter Whistler himself in paint- 
ing Carlyle—cared nothing for the per- 
sonalities of their subjects, and re- 
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garded them only as arrangements, 
will hardly go so far as to say that 
Swift did not care whether “Wood’s 
Halfpence” were withdrawn or that 
Strafford did not care whether his head 
was cut off. Yet who will deny the 
title of the Drapier Letters or of Straf- 
ford’s speech on his impeachment to 
be considered masterpieces of art? 

Yet controversy, like any other art, 
can be considered from the purely ar- 
tistic standpoint and its technical 
quality analyzed without reference to 
the rightness or wrongness of its aim. 
This is the obvious truism on which 
the zsthetic sophistry was reared. A 
good shot is a good shot, and if you 
are a technical judge of shooting you 
will judge impartially of the technical 
excellence of a shot whether it is fired 
by a patriot at his country’s enemies 
or by a murderer at his wealthy uncle. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this 
does not mean—as the protagonists of 
the Unmorality of Art seem to suppose 
—that it does not matter whether you 
shoot your country’s enemies or your 
wealthy uncle. 

The object of controversy is, of 
course, to impress a certain conviction 
upon the minds of your readers or 
hearers. Yet all writing that seeks 
this end is not necessarily controversy. 
Many great didactic writers were in- 
different to the art of controversy, or 
when they attempted it failed conspicu- 
ously. Carlyle was such a man; so 
was Ruskin. These great men 
preached—and preached most power- 
fully—but they preached to congrega- 
tions. They did not debate with 
others; if ever either of them at- 
tempted to do so he failed lamentably. 
Exposition and the moving of men by 
rhetoric was the direction of their 
genius, not controversy. Carlyle was 
a greater man than Macaulay and has 
influenced the age far more profoundly, 
but had he engaged in controversy with 
Macaulay he would have been badly 
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mauled. Many will say—though I cer- 
tainly should not—that Ruskin was a 
greater man than Huxley, but no one 
can think that Ruskin could have stood 
up to Huxley for ten minutes. The 
lamentable fate of poor Kingsley over 
the Apologia business may stand as a 
permanent warning to the eloquent, 
persuasive, imaginative, enthusiastic 
preacher not to allow himself to get 
within range of the guns of a genuine 
controversialist. 

An analogy might be drawn between 
the relations of controversy to pure 
didactics and the relation of war to 
politics. The ultimate object of con- 
troversy is to produce conviction, as 
the ultimate object of war is to pro- 
duce a political effect—to impose the 
will of one community on another. 
But in each case there is an immediate 
object without which the ultimate ob- 
ject cannot be achieved; and this ob- 
ject is the elimination of the opposing 
army or the opposing controversialist. 
To render the position of a contro- 
versial opponent untenable, to force 
him into self-contradiction or into with- 
drawal and to leave on the mind of a 
balanced reader the impression that 
his particular line of objection has 
ceased to exist—this is what the con- 
troversialist aims at: his success in this 
is the measure of his technical skill. 

The three nineteenth-century names 
which I have already mentioned, as 
those of controversial experts, may 
well serve to illustrate the difference in 
effectiveness of various controversial 
methods. For each had his own 
special technique, which should be 
studied by those who wish to know 
how controversial victories are won, as 
carefully as the campaigns of great 
commanders are studied by men who 
wish to be proficient in military 
strategy. 

The case of Macaulay is the more in- 
teresting, because it illustrates very 
well the distinction which [ have 
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drawn between the immediate and the 
ultimate end of controversy. In the 
ultimate end Macaulay, of course, fails. 
He does not convince us, even if he 
convinced his contemporaries, that 
that curious Whig version of history 
and politics which he preached so pic- 
turesquely is valid. Events have gone 
against him: his political creed has 
become incredible. But it is a gross in- 
justice to allow that to blind us to the 
fact that he showed extraordinary 
genius as a controversialist in main- 
taining it. Nay, the very fact that he 
was so often in the wrong throws his 
ability as a controversialist into the 
higher relief. Take, for example, his 
attack upon Southey’s Colloquies on So- 
ciety. On the main points at issue, the 
evil effect of the industrial system 
upon the poor, the urgent necessity of 
a strong national government to con- 
trol the anarchy of plutocratic com- 
mercialism, the need of a common re- 
ligion if a community is to be happy 
and secure, Southey was certainly in 
the right and Macaulay as certainly in 
the wrong. But it is not less certain 
that in the actual battle Macaulay is 
the victor and Southey the vanquished. 
To deny this because Southey’s view 
has been found ultimately more true to 
the needs of men would be as absurd 
as to deny the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo because France is not now 
ruled by the Bourbons. 

If we try to examine the special 
quality of Macaulay’s effectiveness in 
controversy we shall find, I think, that 
it consists very largely in the cumula- 
tive effect of a rapid repetition of 
blows, delivered successively at the 
same point and each a little stronger 
and heavier than the last. These 
things can best be illustrated by quo- 
tation, and I will take first a passage, 
not especially controversial, but illus- 
trating the literary method which this 
process involves. It is all the better in 
that, like all that Macaulay wrote on 
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matters outside the purview of an 
English Whig, it is full of insular cru- 
dities, and quite misses the real point 
of view of those he is criticizing. It is 
from his essay on Mirabeau, and it is 
concerned with monarchical France 
before the Revolution and with Féne- 
lon’s importance as a figure therein. 


The fundamental principles of Féne- 
lon’s political morality, the tests by 
which he judged of institutions and of 
men, were absolutely new to his coun- 
trymen. He had taught them indeed, 
with the happiest effect, to his royal 
pupil. But how incomprehensible they 
were to most people we learn from 
Saint Simon. That amusing writer 
tells us, as a thing almost incredible, 
that the Duke of Burgundy declared it 
to be his opinion that kings existed for 
the good of the people, and not the 
people for the good of the kings. Saint 
Simon is delighted with the benevo- 
lence of this saying; but startled by its 
novelty and terrified by its boldness. 
Indeed, he distinctly says that it was 
not safe to repeat the sentiment in the 
court of Lewis. Saint Simon was, of 
all the members of that court, the least 
courtly. He was as nearly an opposi- 
tionist as any man of his time. His 
disposition was proud, bitter and cyni- 
cal. In religion he was a Jansenist; 
in politics, a less hearty royalist than 
most of his neighbors. His opinions 
and his temper had preserved him 
from the illusions which the demeanor 
of Lewis produced on others. He 
neither loved nor respected the King. 
Yet even this man—one of the most 
liberal men in France—was struck 
dumb with astonishment at hearing the 
fundamental axiom of all government 
propounded—an axiom which, in our 
time, nobody in England or France 
would dispute—which the _ stoutest 
Tory takes for granted as much as the 
fiercest Radical, and concerning which 
the Carlist would agree with the most 
republican deputy of the “extreme 
left.” No person will do justice to 
Fénelon, who does not constantly keep 
in mind that Telemachus was written in 
an age and nation in which bold and 
independent thinkers stared to hear 
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that twenty millions of human beings 
did not exist for the gratification of 
one. 

Now note the effect of what I have 
called the cumulative method in this 
passage. Every re-statement is a little 
stronger than the last. Saint Simon is 
at first “of all the members of that 
court the least courtly,” and “as nearly 
an oppositionist as any man of his 
time.” Then a definite statement is 
made about him: “He neither loved nor 
respected the King.” Then he becomes 
“one of the most liberal men in 
France;” and finally, in the last sen- 
tence, not only is his liberality more 
emphatically stated, but his single per- 
son is transformed into the plural 
number and we hear of “bold and in- 
dependent thinkers” staring and so 
on. A similar crescendo is observable 
in the description of the degree of his 
astonishment at the sentiment; while 
the sentiment itself, expressed in the 
first sentence in general terms is at the 
end paraphrased and thrown at the 
reader’s head in its most concrete and 
violent form. The effect is superb. 

And now to consider the use of this 
method in the particular case of con- 
troversy, turn to the famous essay on 
Bacon, and especially to the passage 
where Macaulay is answering the ex- 
cuses put forward by Lord Verulam’s 
biographer for the philosopher's 
treachery to his friend and benefactor, 
Essex. 


In order to get rid of the charge of 
ingratitude, Mr. Montagu attempts to 
show that Bacon lay under greater 
obligations to the Queen than to Es- 
sex. What these obligations were it is 
not easy to discover. The situation 
of Queen’s Counsel, and a remote re- 
version, were surely favors very far 
below Bacon’s personal and hereditary 
claims. They were favors which had 
not cost the Queen a groat, nor had 
they put a groat into Bacon’s purse. It 
was necessary to rest Elizabeth's 
claims to gratitude on some other 
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ground; and this Mr. Montagu felt. 
“What perhaps was her greatest kind- 
ness,” says he, “instead of having 
hastily advanced Bacon, she had, with 
a continuance of her friendship, made 
him bear the yoke in his youth. Such 
were his obligations to Elizabeth. 
Such indeed they were. Being the 
son of one of her oldest and most 
faithful Ministers, being himself the 
ablest and most accomplished young 
man of his time, he had been con- 
demned by her drudgery, to obscurity, 
to poverty. She had depreciated his 
acquirements. She had checked him in 
the most imperious manner when in 
Parliament he ventured to act an in- 
pendent part. She had refused to 
him the professional advancement to 
which he had a just claim. To her it 
was owing that, while younger men, 
not superior to him in extraction, and 
far inferior to him in every kind of per- 
sonal merit, were filling the highest 
offices of the State, adding manor to 
manor, rearing palace after palace, he 
was lying at a sponging-house for a 
debt of three hundred pounds. As- 
suredly if Bacon owed gratitude to 
Elizabeth, he owed none to Essex. If 
the Queen really was his best friend, 
the Earl was his worst enemy. We 
wonder that Mr. Montagu did not press 
this argument a little further. He 
might have maintained that Bacon was 
excusable in revenging himself on a 
man who had attempted to rescue his 
youth from the salutary yoke imposed 
on it by the Queen, who had wished 
to advance him hastily, who, not con- 
tent with attempting to inflict the At- 
torney-Generalship upon him, had been 
so cruel as to present him with a landed 
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There you will find the same method 
but applied with a direct controversial 
object. He begins by approaching his 
opponent’s argument quietly and with 
a certain respect as if he were going 
to treat it seriously. Then he proceeds 
to exhibit it, first in his opponent’s own 
words, then in words a little stronger 
and touched with irony. Finally he 
hacks at it with energy and flings it 
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away, throwing after it, as one throws 
a stone, the derisive anger of the last 
sentence. 

That is the method of Macaulay. 

Huxley brought to the art of con- 
troversy a much bigger brain than 
Macaulay’s and an infinitely wider out- 
look. Yet his method is Macaulay’s— 
though with a difference that will be 
presently noted. It is not difficult to 
pick out passages from all his con- 
troversial essays, passages which in 
everything but the literary style (which 
of course is far more lucid and re- 
strained) resemble the passages that I 
have quoted from Macaulay. For ex- 
ample, in the essay called “The Lights 
of the Church and the Light of Sci- 
ence” he quotes a religious commenta- 
tor who from a calculation of the lives 
of the various early patriarchs draws 
the conclusion that “the account which 
Moses gives of the Temptation and the 
Fall passed through no more than four 
hands between him and Adam.” Here 
is Huxley’s comment— 

If “the trustworthiness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” is to stand or fall with 
the belief in the sudden transmutation 
of the chemical components of a 
woman's body into sodium chloride, or 
on the “admitted reality” of Jonah’s 
ejection, safe and sound, on the shores 
of the Levant, after three days’ sea- 
journey in the stomach of a gigantic 
marine animal, what possible pretext 
can there be for even hinting a doubt 
as to the precise truth of the longevity 
attributed to the Patriarchs? Who 
that has swallowed the camel of 
Jonah’s journey will be guilty of the 
affectation of straining at such an his- 
torical gnat—nay, midge—as the sup- 
position that the mother of Moses was 
told the story of the Flood by Jacob; 
who had it straight from Shem; who 
was on friendly terms with Methuse- 
lah; who knew Adam quite well? 

In another essay, where he is quot- 
ing (with approval) Newman’s argu- 
ment that the miracles of the Church 
are as easy to believe as those of 
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Scripture, the death of Arius after the 
Bishop's prayers to “take him away,” 
is mentioned at first simply as “the 
death of Arius,” then as his death “in 
the midst of his deadly, if prayerful, 
enemies,” and finally, as “the miracu- 
lous slaying of the man who fell short 
of the Athanasian power of affirming 
contradictions.” This is in the very 
manner of Macaulay in his best com- 
bative form. 

Yet an immense gulf separates Hux- 
ley from Macaulay, and that gulf is 
due less to a difference of method than 
to the difference between tke moral 
and intellectual make-up. Huxley 
ardently loved and desired the truth 
—simply because it was the truth. 
This love and hunger for truth 
for truth’s sake was not. only 
not among Macaulay’s many admir- 
able qualities, but was almost in 
so many words repudiated by him. 
The latter part of his essay on Bacon 
is practically a plea for not caring 
about truth unless it happens to be of . 
immediate use to mankind. The effect 
of this difference upon their methods 
is very noticeable. Macaulay is fight- 
ing only for immediate victory. He 
looks for the weak point in his oppo- 
nent’s argument and hammers at it. 
He does not care very much if a hun- 
dred strong points remain unanswered. 
For his aim is simply to defeat his 
enemy, and he knows that the effect of 
defeat is produced if only on one point 
the opposing pleader is entirely routed. 
So again he is not much concerned if 
the counter-theory he sets up is weak 
and untenable. If you look at his 
reply to Gladstone, for instance, you 
will feel at once the contrast between 
the keenness with which he fastens on 
and demolishes the weak elements of 
Gladstone’s theory and the easily as- 
sailable structure of the counter-theory 
which he attempts to erect in its place. 

Very different is the method of Hux- 
ley in controversy (by a curious coin- 
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cidence) with the same man more than 
half a century later. His aim is not 
merely to set up a trophy but to con- 
quer a province. Therefore he is not 
content while a single strong point in 
his opponent’s case remains unan- 
swered or a single weak point in his 
own undefended. He attacks the 
weak points of the other side as merci- 
lessly and as successfully as ever 
Macaulay did. But he engages the 
enemy all along the line; and he is not 
content while a single position remains 
unreduced. He-even, in his contro- 
versy with Gladstone, suggests objec- 
tions that he may rebut them, so 
anxious is he that no loop-hole for es- 
cape should remain. He wants his 
victory to be not only conspicuous but 
final. 

Huxley was fond of attributing (it 
was his one permanent illusion) this 
characteristic of his to his pre-occupa- 
tion with physical science. He was 
wildly wrong. It was due to a care for 
the final truth of things, which is a 
native quality of the mind and has no 
more to do directly with biology than 
with coal-mining. Aquinas had it be- 
fore physical science (in the modern 
sense) existed. Newman had it, 
though his studies had lain in an en- 
tirely different direction. On the other 
hand, some of Huxley’s scientific col- 
leagues (Haeckel for instance) con- 
spicuously lacked it and argued quite 
as unfairly as ever Macaulay did, 
though far less ably. 

When we turn to the third name I 
have mentioned we find ourselves sud- 
denly confronted with an entirely new 
mode of controversy, so original and 
so wonderfully successful that it de- 
serves more attention than it seems to 
have received from writers of criti- 
cisms and appreciations of Newman. 

Continuing the military metaphor 
which I have several times used—mis- 
leading no doubt in many points but 
not without its value—I might say that 
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the difference between Newman and 
almost all other controversialists is 
that he is not only a tactician but a 
strategist. Macaulay, as I have said, 
tries to break his opponent's line: 
Huxley tries to defeat him all along © 
the line. In Newman alone do you 
find an elaborate series of operations, 
patiently worked out without reference 
to the temptation of immediate “scor- 
ing,” and intended to end, so to speak, 
in the surrounding and obliteration of 
the enemy. He alone seems to look 
past the battle to the campaign. 

It is of the very nature of this 
method that it cannot be shown, as 
I have tried to show the method of 
Macaulay, by quotation. The ultimate 
blow when it comes is indeed as 
smashing or more smashing than the 
most vigorous strokes delivered by 
Huxley and Macaulay. But it has al- 
ways been carefully prepared, and its 
force really depends upon that prepara- 
tion. 

The best way in which I can illus- 
trate the methods I am trying to de- 
scribe will perhaps be to take a par- 
ticular example and follow it out in 
some detail. 

The third of Newman’s lectures on 
“The Present Position of Catholics in 
England” is devoted to showing the 
true nature of the traditions upon 
which Protestant condemnation of the 
Catholic religion rests, and the flimsy 
and unreal character of their historical 
foundation. To this end he takes three 
instances, with only one of which I 
am at the moment concerned. 

The historian Hallam, in his View 
of the State of Ewrope during the Middle 
Ages, had remarked that “in the very 
best view that can be taken of monas- 
teries their existence is deeply injuri- 
ous to the general morals of the na- 
tion,” because under their influence 
men of the highest character “fell im- 
plicitly into the snares of crafty 
priests, who made submission to the 
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Church not only the condition but the 
measure of all praise.” And to illus- 
trate this fact he proceeds— 


He is a good Christian, says St. Eli- 
gius, a saint of the seventh century, 
who comes frequently to church, who 
presents an oblation that it may be 
offered to God on the altar; who does 
not taste the fruits of his land till he 
has consecrated a part of them to God; 
who can repeat the Creed or the Lord’s 
Prayer. Redeem your souls from 
punishment, while it is in your power: 
offer presents and tithes to churches, 
light candles in holy places, as much 
as you can afford, come more fre- 
quently to church, implore the protec- 
tion of the saints; for, if you observe 
these things, you may come with se- 
curity at the day of judgment to say, 
“Give unto us, O Lord, for we have 
given unto Thee!” With such a 
definition of the Christian character, it is 
not surprising that any fraud and in- 
justice became honorable, when it con- 
tributed to the riches of the clergy and 
glory of their order. 


Now the statement that St. Eligius 
ever gave “such a definition of the 
Christian character” is, as will pres- 
ently be seen, a lie. One can readily 
imagine with what promptitude and en- 
ergy Macaulay or Huxley would have 
pounced upon that lie, how they would 
have torn it in pieces, and scored heav- 
ily by exposing and denouncing it. 
Not so Newman. 

Newman proceeds, while leaving the 
statement as yet uncontradicted, to 
point out to the reader that Hallam 
gives as his reference for that state- 
ment Dr. Robertson, the historian of 
Charles V, and the German Lutheran 
historian, Mosheim. To Dr. Robert- 
son then Newman turns and quotes 
him as stating that in the dark ages 
“the barbarous nations, instead of as- 
piring to sanctity and virtue, imagined 
that they satisfied every obligation of 
duty by scrupulous observance of ex- 
ternal ceremonies,” and in support of 
this giving what he calls “one remark- 
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able testimony,” namely, the foregoing 
quotation from St. Eligius, adding 
what he describes as “the very proper 
reflection” of Dr. Maclaine, Mosheim’s 
translator: “We see here a large and 
ample description of the character of 
a good Christian in which there is not 
the least mention of the love of God, 
resignation to His will, obedience: to 
His laws; or of justice, benevolence, 
and charity towards men.” 

Newman now turns to a certain Mr. 
White, an Oxford Professor who, in 
lecturing on the life-and work of Ma- 
homet, remarked that “no representa- 
tion can convey stronger ideas of the 
melancholy state of religion in the 
seventh century than the description 
of a good Christian as drawn at that 
period by St. Eligius,” and proceeded 
to quote as before. A further step 
backward carries him to Archdeacon 
Jortin, who made the same quotation 
in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
introducing it with the observation 
that it constitutes “the sum and sub- 
stance of true religion as it is drawn 
up for us by Eligius, one of the princi- 
pal saints of that age.” 

Newman now takes us to Mosheim 
himself, who in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, observes that while the religion 
of the earlier Christian was spiritual, 
the later ones “placed the substance of 
religion in external rites and bodily 
exercises,” and proves this by the 
same quotation. 

Now Newman has manceuvred his 
guns into position and he proceeds to 
open fire as follows— 


Brothers of the Oratory, take your 
last look at the Protestant Tradition, 
ere it melts away into thin air from 
before your eyes. It carries with it a 
goodly succession of names, Mosheim, 
Jortin, Maclaine, Robertson, White and 
Hallam. It extends from 1755 to the 
year 1833. But in this latter year, 
when it was now seventy-eight years 
old, it met with an accident attended 
with fatal consequences. Some one 
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for the first time, instead of blindly 
following the traditional statemefit, 
thought it worth while first to consult 
St. Eligius himself. 

He then proceeds to show that the 
quotation is made up by picking out 
and putting together odd sentences 
seattered through a very long sermon, 
and that the surrounding sentences ac- 
tually contain those very recommenda- 
tions to general piety and benevolence 
which poor St. Eligius had been so 
vilely abused by Mosheim, Maciaine, 
Robertson, Jortin, White and Hallam 
for omitting. Thus: “Wherefore, my 
brethren, love your friends in God and 
love your enemies for God, that he who 
loveth his neighbor has fulfilled the 
law ... he is a good Christian who re- 
ceives the stranger with joy as though 
he were receiving Christ Himself... 
who gives alms to the poor in propor- 
tion to his possessions . . . who has 
no deceitful balances or deceitful 
measures ... who both lives chastely 
himself and teaches his neighbors and 
his children to live chastely and in the 
fear of God. .. . Keep peace and char- 
ity, recall the contentious to concord, 
avoid lies, tremble at perjury, bear no 
false witness, commit no theft. . 
Do as you would be done by.... 
Visit the infirm. . . . Seek out those 
who are in prison.” And then St. Eli- 
gius adds: “If you observe these things 
you may appear boldly at God’s tri- 
bunal in the day of judgment and say, 
‘Give, Lord, as we have given.’” 

Now observe the controversial effect 
of Newman’s superb strategy. He has 
nailed the particular lie about St. Eli- 
gius to the countér as Macaulay or 
Huxley would have done. But he has 
done much more than that. By his 
patient tracing of the tradition, by his 
eareful marshalling of all the authori- 
ties that support it, before he smashes 
it, he has created in the mind of his 
readers an indelible distrust of all 
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Protestant traditions however vener- 
able and apparently authoritative. The 
victory is complete. The enemy is 
simply obliterated; his guns and bag- 
gage have fallen into the hands of the 
victor. 

I could give a hundred other in- 
stances, did space permit, of this 
method in Newman’s controversial 
writings. There is that amazingly ef- 
fective chapter, in The Development of 
Christian Doctrine, which deals with 
the early Christians, where the atti- 
tude of the Roman world towards the 
new Faith is carefully delineated and 
illustrated by numerous quotations 
from pagan writers, and the reader 
gets to the end of it without a sus- 
picion of the masked battery which 
Newman has prepared, until he is sud- 
denly reminded that the accusations 
which he bas been reading are almost 
word for word the same as those now 
brought against the Catholic Church. 
If there be now in the world, says 
Newman, a form of Christianity which 
is accused by the world of superstition, 
insane asceticism, secret profligacy and 
so on, “then it is not so very unlike 
Christianity as that same world viewed 
it when first it came forth from its 
Divine Founder.” 

How triumphantly Newman used the 
method here described is best shown 
in his famous controversy with Kings- 
ley. In reading the earlier phases of 
that controversy one is inclined to 
fancy that Newman is missing points 
and not taking full advantage of his 
adversary. But he misses nothing. He 
has ruthlessly taken every advantage. 
His guns command every position. 
And at the end his adversary, sur- 
rounded and already doomed, dashes 
backwards and forwards _ striving 
wildly to find somewhere the mercy or 
the escape which are alike forbidden 
him. That is what I call great Con- 
troversial Strategy. 

Cecil Chesterton. 
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“The Zulu,” said he, “is only a 
Priest with a touch of red,” and he 
nimbly unwound a specimen of each 
and laid them on the counter before 
me. “I should recommend a Priest for 
a bright sunny day, and a Zulu for a 
dull day; and in the evenings try one 
of these Coachmen.” 

I was puzzling over the varieties of 
flies with all the bewilderment of a 
novice, and wondering how a mere 
trout—so placidly inane of aspect on a 
breakfast dish—-could distinguish be- 
tween a cleric and a savage, when I 
saw the poor woman enter the shop 
shyly, with a large box under her cape. 
It was only a glance—I looked up as 
she pased me—and then fell to study- 
ing my new fly-book again. Odd, I 
thought, to have a book composed en- 
tirely of fly-leaves; and as I wrote the 
names of the flies down with a pencil I 
mused on the strange fortune of Pro- 
fessor Case in the pocket between a 
Coachman and a Sultan; the Priests 
(my father having been a bishop) I 
respectfully placed in the next page. 

“A Priest,” I said, looking up, 
“should be at his best on Thursday 
evenings”; but my friend the shopman 
was gone: I observed him in close con- 
verse with the poor woman by the far 
window. They had the box open on a 
table between them, and as I glanced 
at them the shopman closed it gently 
and, coming towards me on the other 
side of the counter, opened a drawer 
and extracted money from it. He gave 
the money to the woman, and, as she 
came down the shop past me, I turned 
to look at her. It was the sad face of 
a Madonna; her eyes glistened with 
tears, and she clutched the coins in her 
hand as she went furtively through the 
open door. 

“Now, sir,” said the shopman; “did 
you say a landing-net? Do you like 


this kind? 
handy.” 

“That woman had a very sweet 
face,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, sir. Very sad case, Mrs. 
Grant; she’s come down in the world.” 

He was still opening and shutting 
the landing-net dexterously. I took it 
from him. It was certainly very 
handy. 

“A widow?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, about two years. Husband 
was a gamekeeper. We knew him 
well here, sir.” 

“And you give her money?” 

“Well, sir,” he said, flushing slightly, 
“we advance her a little sometimes. 
You see, she has a hard fight for it, 
and we know that she’s respectable, 
and her husband was a customer of 
ours for years. And,” he added, as if 
to justify his generosity, “she always 
pays us back.” 

“I’m afraid that you think me in- 
quisitive.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“T’ll take this,” said I, putting the 
landing-net on the counter; “and now 
I want some waders.” 

While he was at the back of the 
shop the face of Mrs. Grant haunted 
me. I could have sworn that I had 
seen it before. 

“Now, would you be offended,” I 
asked, as he came back, “if I were to 
ask you some more about that woman? 
I am much interested by her face, and 
perhaps I could help her.” 

“I wish you could, sir,” said he. 
“There’s no woman in the town de- 
serves help more.” 

He told me, while he showed me 
three pairs of waders that Mrs. Grant 
had been a lady’s maid, had married a 
head-keeper who had in fifteen years 
drunk himself to death and left her 
destitute with five children, three girls 
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and two boys, of whom the eldest was 
now sixteen; that she had been obliged 
to work hard for the last ten years; 
that her health had broken down in the 
spring; and that she was now just re- 
eovering from a long illness. 

“And I’ll tell you something that will 
interest you, sir,” added the shopman. 
“She came in this evening with a box, 
and in that box is a beautiful silver 
tea-service which her mistress gave her 
when she was married. She has sold 
or pawned everything but that. One 
day in the summer her eldest girl came 
in with that box, and asked for a loan 
of three pounds on the security of it. 
1 gave her the money and kept the box. 
Two days later back comes the girl. 
‘Here’s the three pounds,’ she says, 
‘and will you please give me the box 
back? Mother has been crying ever 
since she let it go,’ she says, ‘and she 
can’t bear to have it out of the house 
any longer.’ And this evening she 
came in herself with the box, and was 
ready to let me keep it again. She 
must have the money, she says, to buy 
food for the children, as one of her 
girls is ill.” 

“Poor woman,” said I. 
did actually keep it?” 

“Oh, yes; she would think I was giv- 
ing her charity otherwise, and she’s a 
proud woman, is Mrs. Grant.” 

This set me to thinking about pride 
and women’s tears and sad hearts and 
other things only remotely connected 
with the selection of a pair of waders. 
However, my subconscious self appar- 
ently chose some, as well as boots and 
socks, which soon made a formidable 
pile on the counter. 

“If you will tell me what I owe you,” 
I heard myself saying, “I will write 
you out a cheque.” 

The writing of the cheque drew me 
to the desk at the back of the shop; 
and on the desk was the box which 
the poor woman had left in pledge. 

“Mizht I——?” I began, looking at it. 
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“Certainly, sir,” said the shopman, 
and turned the key in the lock and 
opened it. 

It was a simple, handsome leather 
box, containing a silver teapot, milk jug, 
cream jug, and sugar basin. But what 
interested me was the inscription on a 
silver plate on the inside of the lid. 
“To James and Mary Grant, on their 
wedding-day, August 15th, 1893, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Henrickson, in 
memory of many years of faithful 
service.” 

Some sort of presentiment, some- 
thing in the woman’s face, perhaps, 
had prepared me for this. 

“Thank you,” said I. 
very pretty.” I smoothed out my 
cheque-book. “Now supposing that 
I were to add the amount that you lent 
Mrs. Grant to this cheque, would you 
allow me to take those things back to 
her?” 

“Well, sir, it’s very kind of you, sir, 
I’m sure,” said the shopman. “If you 
really—it’s—well, sir, it was five 
pounds I gave her, and I’m sure— 
mayn’t I send the ox round to her for 
you? I’m sure that Mrs. Grant will be 
very grateful to you. Very good of 
you, sir, indeed; yes, sir, indeed it is.” 

I made out the cheque, and having 
ascertained Mrs. Grant’s address I left 
the shop with the box under my arm, 
followed by a volley of incoherent 
“Good-days” and “Thank you, sirs” 
from the shopman. My way through 
that bleak and busy town lay over the 
bridge and down the river-side. It 
was a dreary neighborhood, redolent 
of unsaleable fish. After several in- 
quiries I found Graham Street, and, 
walking down the row of mute and 
indistinguishable granite cottages, 
knocked at the door of No. 19. It was 
opened by a small girl, whose eyes, 
fixed on the box under my arm, be- 
trayed strong emotion. 

“Is Mrs. Grant in? Can I see her?” 

The little girl ran away without an- 
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swering, and I heard her pattering 
downstairs to the basement. 

When Mrs. Grant came up, I saw 
that she had been crying. 

It did not take long to explain my 
presence and my identity. 

“Why, now I look at you,” I said, 
“T remember you perfectly well in the 
old days at High Fell, when my sister 
was first married.” 

“And I remember you too, sir. You 
were still at Cambridge then, weren’t 
you? and you often used to come and 
stay for your holidays. Ob dear, it is 
good of you to have brought me back 
my tea-service. I can’t tell you, sir. I 
couldn’t bear the idea of letting it go, 
even for one night. And ever since 
I came back here I’ve been sitting here 
and crying, haven’t I Marjorie? and 
saying that I’d never forgive myself if 
I couldn’t pay back the five pounds. 
But my poor girl—my eldest—she’s in 
a laundry—and she has got pneumonia, 
and I’m sure I shouldn’t have known 
what in the world to do without any 
money at all in the house to buy things 
with. It is good of you, sir, God bless 
you!” and the poor woman fell to open- 
ing the box and taking out each piece 
of silver to see that it was uninjured. 
But I could see that it was only to hide 
her tears. 

“T must tell my sister. Mr. Henrick- 
son has taken Hass Castle for the 
shooting, and I know that they will 
be most astonished to hear that I have 
seen you.” 

“How I would like to see Mrs. Hen- 
rickson again, sir!’ she exclaimed. 
“All these years the thought of her has 
given me hope, sir, when things were 
going wrong. And my children know 
her as we!l as if they had seen her. I’m 
always telling them about her and how 
beautiful and good she was.” 

I had to catch my train. Mrs. Grant 
came to the front door with me, and 
two of her children peered out from 
behind her skirts. A few of the 
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neighbors threw open upper windows 
and watched me as I went down the 
street. But I was wrapped in my own 
thoughts, for there was something of 
an almost immortal tragedy visible in 
the face of the woman ,whom I had 
just left; something in the lines of the 
beautiful sad face, in the patient eyes, 
the patient smile; something in the 
scrupulous care of the house, in the 
rosy neat children, in the treasuring of 
the silver tea-service—that seemed to 
purge my emotions of their dross and 
superficiality. 

My sister was, I think, more enter- 
tained by the profusion of my angling 
outfit than by my news. She hinted 
that a landing-net was wholly superfiu- 
ous. But when Henrickson came in 
from the grouse moor he was soon ac- 
quainted with my doings. He pro- 
fessed to have no recollection of Mrs. 
Grant. 

“You have a new maid every year,” 
he declared. 

“Yes, but Lawton was with me for 
ten years; when we were first mar- 
ried,” said Priscilla. “You must re- 
member her—such a dear she was, 
with lovely hair. And then, like a fool, 
she went and married Grant, the 
keeper, and when we left High Fell 
they stayed on with the Jamesons; and 
the last I heard of them was that he 
had to be sent away because he 
drank.” 

“T remember him well enough,” said 
Henrickson, “and a rare good fellow he 
was.” 

“Well, he ruined her life,” said I. 

“T told her not to marry him,” said 
Priscilla; “I never liked him, and I’m 
generally right.” 

They were both touched by the story 
of the tea-service; and, as a result, two 
days later Priscilla and I motored in 
to the town to pay Mrs. Grant a visit. 

There were many neighborly eyes 
upon us as the big Daimler drew up 
outside No. 19, and Priscilla stepped 
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out. Mrs. Grant was at the door in a 
minute, neatly dressed in ancient 
black. This time the children were 
kept downstairs till they were wanted, 
and we were shown into a room on the 
ground floor, which had been furnished 
for a lodger, but was untenanted. Pris- 
cilla kissed Mrs. Grant, and kept on 
calling her Lawton, which gave great 
pleasure to the poor soul. 

“I knew you’d come to-day,” she 
said, gazing at Priscilla as if she could 
never take her eyes off her. “I put 
on this dress, and I said to Marjorie, 
‘You see, Mistress will come this af- 
ternoon.’ And I wish [ could give you 
tea out of the teapot that you gave me 
on this day seventeen years ago; but 
I’ve not anything in the house fit for 
you to eat.” 

“Is it your wedding-day to-day, 
then?” 

“Yes, m’m; seventeen years ago to- 
day’; and she heaved a great sigh and 
tried to smile at Priscilla. 

“Frank,” said my sister, “how would 
it be if you went out and got some 
cakes and things, and perhaps Lawton 
will give us tea here?” 

“Excellent.” 

“And, Frank, take the car, will yvu? 
and leave it somewhere. Tell the man 
to get some tea and to wait for us at 
the corner of the street.” 

Prudence, rather than my catering, 
kept me away from the house for half 
an hour. It was better to leave the 
two women together. I remembered 
them, as I had seen them twenty years 
ago—my sister sitting at her dressing- 
table, perhaps, and Lawton standing 
by with a hand-glass; the soft lights, 
the fire on the hearth, warmth and 
comfort, and the artless talk of mis- 
tress and maid—how different the pic- 
ture now! How gently Time had dealt 
with the mistress, how brutally with 
the maid! What must Lawton be feel- 
ing, when she saw my sister’s clothes 
and the big Daimler car and the liver- 
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ied men? What agony ofevain desire 
possessed her spirit? 

The little girl let me into the house, 
and as I stood in the passage taking off 
my coat I heard my sister’s voice in 
the sitting-room: 

“Do you mean to say that he used to 
ill-treat you?” she said. 

There was a perceptible pause be- 
fore the answer came: 

“He’s dead now, m’m—and I’ve for- 
given him everything.” 

“You couldn’t, Lawton—not if he 
really used to strike you.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, m’m. And he was 
always good to me except when the 
drink was in him. . . . Isn’t that Mr. 
Ralegh come back?” 

I laid the paper bags on the table. 

“This is good of you, sir,” said Mrs. 
Grant, peeping into them. “I don’t 
know how to thank you. I’ve been tell- 
ing Mrs. Henrickson”—she looked up 
at me and then at Priscilla—“that she’s 
as beautiful as ever, and not a year 
older than she was when I used to be 
with her. It does me good to see her. 
This is the happiest day I’ve had for 
seventeen years. . . . Now, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll go and get the tea and 
bring it up here.” 

She went off with the paper bags in 
her arms. Priscilla got up and stood 
looking out of the window across the 


“shabby street. 


“Oh, my dear,” she said, turning to 
me, “it’s awful! I can’t bear it. Why 
did you make me come?” 

“You don’t grudge her the pleasure 
of seeing you?” “ 

“It isn’t that. It’s the awful things 
she has told me. My dear, he used to 
get work and then lose his situations 
and come back and get drunk and 
knock her about. And he was sent 
to prison twice; and when he was dy- 
ing she had him taken to the Infirmary, 
and he wouldn’t forgive her for that. 
When she went to see him, he wouldn’t 
look at her—just lay there with his face 
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to the wall and cursed her till he died. 
Wasn’t it awful? And she has been 
so plucky about it all, and tried to 
bring up the children properly, and 
worked her fingers to the bone for 
them. The eldest boy is a porter at the 
station, and one of the girls in a laun- 
dry—she’s ill just now—and another in 
a linen-draper’s. And she doesn’t 
know how to keep the place going till 
Christmas because she can’t get a 
lodger.” 

“It is all very distressing,” said I, 
for there was a suspicion of tears in 
Priscilla’s eyes as she told me all this. 
“But on the whole things are not so 
bad. The man’s dead; the children are 
growing up; Lawton herself is recov- 
ered from her illness.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Pris- 
cilla. 

It has been a tradition in our family 
for as long as I can remember that I 
am not very intelligent. If all the 
world hailed me as a prodigy of intel- 
ligence—which is not likely to happen 
—Priscilla would still say that I did 
not understand things. 

Lawton came in with the teapot, the 
milk jug, the sugar basin, and some 
cups and saucers on an old tray. 

“There now,” said I, “I forgot the 
cream.” 

In a minute, Harry, a cross-eyed boy 
of about ten, who emerged from the 
basement at his mother’s summons, 
was sent out for three-pennyworth of 
cream. Priscilla sat at the table and 
poured out tea. Lawton refused 
to sit down, wishing to wait upon 
us. 

“I’m ashamed to let you see my 
hands, m’m,” she said once to Pris- 
cilla. It would not have needed a palm- 
ist to read her life in those poor toil- 
worn bony hands that once had been 
so smooth and deft and white. But 
Priscilla did a very foolish, sentimental 
thing. 

She kissed Lawton’s hand. 


“Oh, don’t, m’m,” cried the poor 
woman. “You shouldn’t have done 
that.” 

“Don’t forget,” said I brusquely, 
“that I want to get back in time to fish 
before it is dark.” 

“No; we must be off,” said Priscilla, 
rising. “Have you had enough to eat? 
Such a good tea, Lawton. I'll come 
in another day, and bring you some 
things that I’ve got for you. Frank, 
go and fetch the car, will you, while 
I put on my veil?” 

As I went out of the door I heard 
Lawton say, 

“IT suppose you wouldn’t let me help 
you, just for a treat, m’m?” 

Ten minutes later we were driving 
out of the town into the open country. 
My last impression of Graham Street 
was of Priscilla giving half-crowns to 
the children and kissing Mrs. Grant 
and promising to come again soon. 
She played the part of the fairy god- 
mother to perfection. Now she snug- 
gled back into: the corner of the car, 
and asked for a cigarette. 

“Well, that’s over,” said I. “You’ve 
enjoyed yourself immensely.” 

“IT? I was miserable. I can’t get 
them out of my mind.” 

“Kissing that woman’s hand,” I pro- 
tested. “It was disgusting.” 

“Oh, you're horrid; you’re jealous,” 
said Priscilla, “because Lawton took 
no notice of you.” 

“I’m not in the least.” 

“Oh, yes, you are!” She relapsed 
into silence, 

“I’ve thought it all out,” she said 
later. “When we get home, I shall 
get Roland to let her have one of the 
cottages. The eldest boy can work at 
the station, the girl can work in the 
laundry, and the younger boy can work 
in the garden.” 

“That boy? You know perfectly 
well that you have always refused to 
have anyone on the place who 
squinted.” 
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“Did he squint?” asked Priscilla. “I 
didn’t notice it.” 

Before dinner J had the good fortune 
to catch three trout, averaging half a 
pound, in the pool below the Castle; 
and knocked at Priscilla’s door on my 
way to my bedroom. 

Her maid opened the door, a smug, 
silent-footed girl whom I detested. 

“Is that you?’ said Priscilla. 
“Caught anything? I suppose you 
haven’t got wet boots on?” 

She was sitting at her dressing- 
table, doing her hair. The pink-shaded 
light fell on tortoiseshell brushes and 
feminine fittings, and the air was fra- 
grant with Priscilla’s favorite and pecu- 
liar perfume. I stood in front of the fire 
and recounted my exploits. 

“By the way,” I added, “I’ve been 
thinking about Lawton. “She could 
look after your chicken farm, that 
you're always talking about.” 

“Oh, I'm not going to have her down 
there,” said Priscilla calmly,.as she 


daintily patted and pulled her curls 


into the requisite positions. “I’ve 
given up that idea.” 

“But I thought——” 

“It wouldn’t work, my dear. 
boy squints.” 

“But, my dear girl, you yourself 
said——” 

“Never mind what I said. I didn’t 
mean it. Won’t you be late for dinner 
if you don’t go to dress?” 

“Out of sight, out of mind,” I said 
crossly. 

“It isn’t that,” said Priscilla. 
don’t understand.” 

For the next three weeks. the exist- 
ence of Mrs. Grant’s cross-eyed son 
worried Priscilla incessantly. It was 
one of the difficulties; there were 
others which seemed to prohibit any 
effort to help the poor woman. Hen- 
rickson had no cottage vacant on the 
estate, and he objected strongly to the 
presence of children in the cottages. 
“If they work,” he said, “they gossip; 
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if they are only kids, they play about 
the lodge and look dirty.” It is, of 
course, well established that I do not 
understand Priscilla, but I could see 
the fire that was raging in her mind, 
and was mischievous enough to add 
fuel to it. She wanted to help Lawton, 
and she didn’t want to undertake re- 
sponsibilities. However, at last, after 
three weeks, and after my repeated 
efforts to persuade her, she gave in. 
She declared that she would tolerate the 
squinting boy as long as she did not 
see him in the gardens. He must go 
to school, she said, or have an opera- 
tion or something. 

Priscilla has a very good heart. I 
was delighted by her determination. 

We drove into the town, loaded up 
with presents for Lawton, and toys 
from my nephews and nieces for the 
children. I stopped at the fishing-tackle 
shop while Priscilla drove on to 
Graham Street, where I was to join 
her, after giving her time to arrange 
for Lawton’s removal as soon as a cot- 
tage or lodge should be vacant. 

The shopman, who had a brisk 
kindly manner and a gray moustache, 
was glad to see me. He was also glad 
to hear that I had caught some fish, 
and needed more flies. 

“Coachman, sir? Yes, a very good 
fly when the sun has just set.” 

He extracted some from a large 
book, and dexterously unwound them. 

“You remember, sir”’—he counted out 
six flies carefully—“that Mrs. Grant who 
was in here the other day, same time 
as you? Lady in black, with the box 
you so kindly——” 

“Yes, certainly. I went to see her, 
and found that she was my sister’s old 
maid. It was a queer coincidence.” 

“So I hear, sir, so I hear. A very 
happy coincidence.” He wound up my 
six flies and placed them in an en- 
velope. “I’m sure that you will be in- 
terested to hear news of her.” 

“My sister has just gone round to 
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see her, and I’m going in a minute.” 

“Indeed, sir? Yes.” He folded up his 
Coachmen and replaced them in the 
big book. “I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to Mrs. Henrickson for all her 
kindness, and to you too, sir. I hope 
that Mrs. Grant has come to the end of 
her troubles.” 

I agreed, slightly puzzled. 

“The fact is, sir,” he continued, evi- 
dently bringing himself with an effort 
to the point, “that Mrs. Grant and I 
are hoping to—in fact, to get married 
shortly.” 

It was delightful—it was a su- 
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premely simpie solution of the situa- 
tion. I congratulated him warmly. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “it came into my 
head when you left the shop the other 
day. I was sorry to lose that silver 
tea-service.” 

Ten minutes later I was in Graham 
Street, and just stayed a minute to 
speak to Lawton, whose face was 
changed out of all recognition by a look 
of ineffable happiness and contentment. 
Then Priscilla dragged me away. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, when we 
were out of ear-shot, “what a relief! 
But you'll never understand.” 

Christopher Stone. 





THE FOLLY OF INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 


If you look at the word “sport” in the 
dictionary, you will find it explained 
somewhat after this fashion: “Amuse- 
ment, enjoyment, diversion, fun.” 
Whether it be pursued under a roof or 
in the open air, its essence is and 
should be pleasure and delight. The 
fierce egoism of victory should be no 
more than an incident. Sport for 
sport’s sake is the one and only excuse 
which the amateur can bring forward 
for the self-denial of laborious days. 
The mere taint of professionalism is, 
and will always bé, abhorrent to Eng- 
lish athletes. The best test of a sports- 
man is that he should not grudge an- 
other the triumph of victory. . Such, 
indeed, has always been the spirit of 
our countrymen, and if America and 
Sweden are proving their superiority 
in what are foolishly called the “Olym- 
pic Games,” we should take our de- 
feats like men and refrain rigidly- from 
excuse and explanation. 

It is not in this light that the Ameri- 
cans regard athletics. The team which 
represented the United States at 
Stockholm was “run on business lines.” 
It was, to use its own lingo, “out to 


win,” Mere sport is a superstition, 


which it did not harbor in its mind for 
a moment. The steamer which 
brought it to Sweden was chartered at 
enormous expense. A Government 
grant made the journey of its heroes 
easy and comfortable. Private munifi- 
cence came to the aid of a generous 
Government, and nothing was spared 
which money and forethought might 
compass to ensure success. In the 
train of the heroes came a vast army 
of “rooters,”’ a peculiar adjunct to ath- 
leticism happily unknown among Eng- 
lishmen. We ourselves saw them four 
years ago at the Stadium of the White 
City, and do not cherish a pleasant 
memory of their antics. It is the busi- 
ness of the “rooters” to encourage their 
own champions, and to prove their dis- 
gust at every success that is not won 
under the stars and stripes. To this 
end they are armed with tin trumpets 
and unseemly things called “college 
yells.” From sunset to sundown they 
shout “rah,” “rah,” and when off duty 
they may be recognized by the flags 
which they wave and the foolish 
badges which they wear in their but- 
ton-holes. That they deprive sport of - 
its amenity matters not to them. They 
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see in sport nothing but a “serious 
proposition.” The business of their 
heroes is not to amuse themselves, but 
to win; not to delight in their strength 
and prowess, but to show that these 
United States can whip the universe. 
And, as they count up their gains, they 
regard lightly the outrage committed 
upon the traditions of the running- 
path. “Track tactics” are the best 
proof of cleverness, and probably noth- 
ing pleased them better in the contest 
of four years ago than the race where- 
in they punched an arrogant competi- 
tor in the ribs. 

In other words, those who would win 
at the Olympic Games, we are told, 
must learn all the lessons of profession- 
alism. They must not pursue their 
sport with the cheerful joyousness of 
amateurs. They must not let running 
and jumping be the relaxations of a 
busy life. They must be runners and 
jumpers and nothing else. They must 
listen to no music save the gramaphone 
of their trainer. They must obey a 
new code of morals and manners, the 
first article in which is that it is a 
crime to be excelled by any man of 
any nation other than your own. The 
new code will not make for interna- 
tional comity. It will do nothing to 
encourage sport. But it will give 
plenty of work to the “rooters,” and 
it will elevate sharp practice to the 
highest place among the virtues. 

For our part, we cannot deplore the 
failure of our English athletes, con- 
cerning which so much has been said 
by exultant Americans. Our organiza- 
tion may be bad; if it be so, it does 
not matter. Our system of training 
may be devised by amateurs; perhaps 
it is none the worse for that. At any 
rate, we travel across the seas to do 
our best and to watch the best of 
others. Even if we do not win, we 
Shall have attained-our end. But, ob- 
ject our critics, this is not enough. 
The failure of England in athletic 
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sports, it is said, is a clear proof of 
degeneracy. We have taught the trick 
of running and jumping to others, and 
have instantly fallen behind ourselves. 
What does it matter, so long as we 
have avoided the pit of profession- 
alism? It matters everything, says the 
noisy press of New York. Henceforth 
England is a back number in the 
world’s history. If our champions can- 
not run faster and jump farther than 
the champions of other countries, she 
is “down and out” for ever. Poor Eng- 
land! Still poorer Germany, who has 
not given a much better account of her- 
self than Italy and Greece! 

The fact that the Americans lead in 
the Olympic Games proves neither the 
decadence of English courage nor the © 
supremacy of American wisdom. It is 
a triumph of professionalism, and of . 
professionalism alone. It proves that 
at a given moment America has 
trained more efficient athletes than any 
other part of the globe—proves that, 
and no more. He who wins an Olym- 
pic prize returns to America what is 
far greater than a hero—‘a made 
man.” He gets a post as trainer, and 
turns out other victors successful as 
himself. And it is precisely this spirit 
of professionalism, this lust to win, 
which we hope will never be intro- 
duced into Great Britain. Wherever 
professionalism has flourished there has 
been an end of sport. We all remember 
the curse which the idle athletes 
brought upon Athens, Euripides de- 
scribes them, “lustrous in gold, like liv- ’ 
ing statues decking the streets”; 
and when old age came upon them 
“they fell and perished like a thread- 
bare coat.” They were the worst citi- 
zens, for they knew neither how to 
fight nor how to give counsel; and they 
would not work, because they thought 
that he who had won a prize should 
live for ever at the public expense. So 
the Olympic Games, once blessed by 
God, fell into professionalism and dis- 
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repute. And it a better wisdom do not 
prevail,—if we do not all praise a great 
feat nobly done,—then the meetings 
called Olympic to-day will bring noth- 
ing but bad blood and misunderstand- 
ing to the world. 

A better wisdom is not likely to pre- 
vail. Whatever happens, the English 
athlete is belabored. Some years ago, 
in a moment of stress, we were re- 
proached, and justly reproached, with 
an undue worship of “flannelled fools” 
and “muddied oafs.” To-day the re- 
proof hurled at the head of the nation 
is reversed. Our fools wear their flan- 
nels with too little zeal; our oafs are 
not sufficiently muddied. It is not 
difficult to see who is in the right of it. 
If Englishmen are wise, they will turn 
a deaf ear to their American critics. 
We hope sincerely that the day will 
never come when we shall estimate 
athletic prowess in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, when we shall rely upon 
Government grants for the training of 
our champions. That is not our way. 
We play our games with skill and en- 
ergy, even though the gate may be 
small. The Americans purchase their 
baseball heroes with thousands of dol- 
lars. They estimate their prowess and 
activity in the familiar currency. They 
build amphitheatres, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of “fans” may sit 
in comfort. And doubtless for them 
running and jumping are but variations 
of base-ball. They see money in them, 
and think it no shame to carry their 
“rooters” along too. 

Above all, the unseemly jealousies 
and tiresome wranglings which kave 
always disgraced the Olympic Games 
are a clear condemnation of interna- 
tional sport. We do not care if the 
American journalists, in a pause be- 
tween two rounds of the dog-fight, 
draw ridiculous conclusions from the 
failure of the English athletes. We 
care a good dea! for the ill-feeling which 
may be engendered in the false name 
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of sport between once friendly peoples. 
Commines said that princes should 
meet only to share their pleasures. 
What is true of princes is obviously 
untrue of nations. The democracies of 
to-day have not the nonchalance of 
kings. They may meet together in peace 
and war. They must keep their sports 
rigidly apart, if they are to be good 
friends and decent enemies. None who 
witnessed the “games” at the White 
City four years ago will ever forget the 
pitiful display of ill-feeling and bad 
manners. In such contests as these 
the victors can hardly take pleasure, the 
vanquished can surely feel no pain. In 
four years’ time the nations of the 
earth will meet in Berlin. We shall 
regret it exceedingly. The wisest 
counsel that could be given is that the 
Olympic Games should never be held 
again. If this counsel be not accepted, 
then let us send our athletes, where 
they are bidden, to do the best they 
may in the fair spirit of amateurs. 
And if they fail, let us not raise our 
voice aloud in protest or regret. 

The truth is that sport is at its best 
when it is least conscious of itself. 
Cups, records, championships are mere 
disturbances of its proper office. 
The royal and ancient game of 
golf, for instance, still has its 
home in _ Scotland. It is Scot- 
land which imposes its laws and up- 
holds its honor. It is not Scotland 
which carries off the most of the prizes, 
Shall we say, therefore, that Scotland 
is decadent, degenerate, wornout? No: 
rather let us congratulate the Scots on 
the good sense which forbids them to 
turn their national game into a stern 
business, or to specialize, with the fury 
of professionals, in what should be a 
pleasant recreation. Wherever we 
look, we shall find the true purpose of 
sport obscured. Cricket, we are told, 
is losing its hold upon the public. It 
is failing as a spectacle. While base- 
ball, as we have said, attracts a mob 
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of 100,000 citizens of New York, the 
best advertised encounter of the 
cricket-field draws no more than 5000. 
Princely fortunes are made in America 
by the bold purchase of expert players. 
There is scarcely a county in England 
which does not find itself pinched in 
its resources, though not one of them 
has the smallest ambition to drag a 
profit out of the sport. The deficiency 
matters little, so long as the wickets 
are pitched on Saturday afternoons 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England, for after all two-and-twenty 
genuine players are worth a thousand 
lazy onlookers. 

And when we examine the argument 
of those who demand excitement and 
sensation of a cricket match, in the 
light of history, we shall speedily 
recognize its absurdity. Cricket was 
not made for the spectators. It was 
the spectators who came to the cricket 
match. If they do not like it they may 
stay at home, and the game will be 
none the worse for their absence. It is 
easy for them to understand the rough- 
and-tumble of a football match, and 
with luck they may see a man break 
his leg, when one member of the league 
opposes another. But cricket demands 
for its appreciation a subtle knowl- 
edge, which large crowds do not 
possess. The cunning of the bowler is 
pitted against the mastery of the bats- 
man in a contest, which always varies 
with the skill and style of the time, and 
yet is ever the same. We may still 
get the same pleasure, if we have the 
mind and the eye for it, from seeing 
Barnes and Foster attack the Austra- 
lians, as Nyren felt when he watched 
David Harris, that classic among un- 
derhand bowlers, who, with his high 
action, “seemed to push the ball from 
him,” baffling the skill of “Silver 
Billy.” But this is not the pleasure 
that the mob demands. There is no 
scandal in it. A vecord cannot be 
broken every day. There are happily 
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few disputes in the cricket field, and 
the jaded spectator goes home in dis- 
content, and confides to the newspaper 
that there is something the matter with 
cricket. 

To increase the speed of cricket, to 
add to its “sensations,” would speedily 
bring ruin upon it. It is leisurely in . 
its essence. It is a game for clear 
skies and hot summer days. It is, 
moreover, an art in which the means 
should be reverenced as highly as the’ 
end. In the golden age of the game 
it seemed as important to make an ele- . 
gant gesture as to score a run. Ny- 
ren, the first and greatest historian of 
the game, tells us little enough of big 
scores. He never forgets the beauty 
of pose, the grace of movement, which 
in his eyes ennobled the heroes of 
Hambledon. He thinks it would have 
“delighted an artist to see Beldham 
make himself up to hit a ball.” He is 
sure, in his homely way, that “Phidias 
would have taken Harris for a model.” 
In days of leisure these were the 
proofs of excellence—pose and move- - 
ment. The amateurs of the game did 
not test their day’s sport by the pace 
of the run-getting. Tom Walker once 
received 170 balls from David Harris 
without making a single run, and no- 
body thought him a bit the worse for it. 
When Aylward, in 1775, playing for 
Hambledon against All England, made 
the marvellous score of 167, he de- 
voted two easy days to the task. The 


‘modern critics would have laughed his 


triumph to scorn. 

The truth is, the one and only curse 
of cricket is the “spectator.” He was 
invented with gate-money, test 
matches, international sport, and the 
other enemies of leisure and good-fel- © 
lowship. When cricket is played for 
profit, and profit alone, it ceases to be 
a game, and becomes the foolish play- 
thing of the majority. And if a swift 
return be not made to the ancient 
habit, then the mob will dictate to the 
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players how they shall play, as the 
mob dictates to the demagogues how 
they shall speak. There was a time 
when cricket, like literature and the 
other arts, lived upon the generosity 
of patrons far too wise to prefer scan- 
dal to skill. In those days the game 
was free from the taint of profession- 
alism. There was no gate-money when 
the enthusiasts met upon Broad Half- 
penny to show what a single village 
might achieve against the united 
strength of England. If the “gentry” 
supported the game with their munifi- 
cence, it was the villagers who de- 
fended the honor of Hambledon; and so 
keen were they for practice that they 
met on the downs every Tuesday, and 
drove (many of them) twenty miles 
for the chance of a game. 

Their spirit was matched by the in- 
terest of wise amateurs. At a close 
finish between England and The Club 
there was always a quiet enthusiasm. 
“There was Sir Horace Mann,” writes 
Nyren of one such scene, “walking 
about, outside the ground, cutting 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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down the daisies with his stick—a 
habit with him when he was agitated; 
the old farmers leaning forward upon 
their tall old staves and the whole mul- 
titude perfectly still.” The “multi- 
tude,” we may be sure, was not large, 
nor did it come with shillings in its 
hands. Yet we would far rather that 
the scene described by Nyren could be 
matched upon the cricket fields of to- 
day than that we should be pestered 
by the bad feeling and false deductions 
of the Olympic Games. If fashion and 
sensationalism drive the mob to sports 
of greater speed and danger, if a 
friendly contest between two neigh- 
boring clubs afford no interest to those 
who love to encourage international 
rivalry on tin-trumpets, let the mob fol- 
low its inclination. For whatever else 
it may be, cricket is not a circus, and 
it would be far better that it should 
be driven back to the village-greens, 
where it found its origin, than yield 
a jot to the petulent demands of idle 
spectators. 





THE WOOIN’ O’T. 
(Being the authorized version of the Eugenist’s Love-somg.) 


Eyes of azure, eyes of hazel, 
Ebon tresses, locks of gold, 
Beauty, ocular or nasal— 

These, beloved, leave me cold. 
They are trifles, only skin-deep, 
Unto nothing they amount: 

Let us rather enter in deep 
To the things that really count. 


Why, then, has my love been fired so? 
What has brought me to thy feet? 

’Tis thy system I’ve admired so, 
Thy anatomy, my sweet. 

Harley Street has flocked to see thee 
With its stethoscopes and found 


It could safely guarantee thee 
Wholly, absolutely sound. 





The Death of “General” Booth. 


Here’s a chart whereon are written 
Beatings of my true love's heart: 
Never was there seen in Britain 
Such a model of a chart. 
Up and down in faultless rhythm 
Run the curves in ordered law 
Bearing testimony with ’em 
Of a heart without a flaw. 


Charms like this thou hast in plenty; 
I resolved to tempt the Fates 

When I read thy five-and-twenty 
Medical certificates. 

Perfect as the heart between ‘em 
Are thy lungs, and liver too, 

While thy matchless duodenum 
Is the best that ever grew. 


Doctors rave about thy pharynx, 
They have scarcely words to tell 
All the beauties of thy larynx 
And thy bronchial tubes as well; 
Thy digestive apparatus 
Bids my soul its love confess— 
Then let Science come and mate us! 
Sweet-and-healthy, whisper Yes! 


Punch. 





THE DEATH OF “GENERAL” BOOTH. 


The death of “General” Booth, which 
we announce with great regret, closes 
a strange career, one of the most re- 
markable that our age has seen, and 
will set the world meditating on that 
fervent, forceful character and that 
keen, though, as some would say, nar- 
row intelligence. Born of unrecorded 
parentage, educated anyhow, he had 
raised himself from a_ position of 
friendless obscurity to be the head of a 
vast organization not confined to this 
country or to the British race, but well 
known over half the world, and yield- 
ing to him an obedience scarcely less 
complete than that which the Catholic 
Church yields to the Roman Pontiff. 


The Salvation Army was the creation 
of one man, or rather of a pair of hu- 
man beings, for the late Mrs. Booth 
was scarcely less important to its early 
development than was her husband. 
The root-idea of William Booth’s reli- 
gion, the object of his missionary work, - 
was “the saving of souls.” Translated 
into other language, this means the es- 
tablishment of a conviction in the 
minds of men, women, and children 
that they were reconciled to God, 
saved, and preserved to all eternity 
from the penalties of sin. We do not 
propose to enter on the delicate ground 
of theological discussion, or to argue 
for or against the trvth or value of 
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such a conviction. The interesting 
point, in relation to “General” Booth’s 
ideas and personality, is to note how 
this belief is worked into the system of 
“the Army” in the official programme, 
fantastically called the “Articles of 
War,” which has to be signed by every 
candidate for enrolment. This cu- 
rious document, which will greatly in- 
terest future social historians, consists 
of three parts—a creed, as definite as 
any taught by the Churches; a promise 
to abstain from drink, bad language, 
dishonesty, etc.; and a colemn promise 
to obey the lawful orders of the “offi- 
cers,” and never on any consideration 
to oppose the interests of the Salvation 
Army. The last part, the promissory 
part, is made much stricter in the case 
of candidates for the position of offi- 
cer; these solemnly promise not only to 
obey the “General,” but to report any 
case they may observe in others of 
“neglect or variation from his orders 
and directions.” Membership of the 
organization thus depends on absolute 
obedience and on a profession of faith 
in salvation in the definite sense formu- 
lated in the “Articles of War.” The 
two are inseparably conjoined. When 
we reflect upon what human nature is, 
in the class from which so many of the 
members of the “Army” have been 
drawn, when we think how difficult it 
is to reconcile the hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence of the casual laborer with any 
high standard of conduct, let alone of 
religion, “General” Booth’s success, 
partial though it has been, is an aston- 
ishing fact. It implies a prodigious 
strength of character and a genius for 
seeing what would appeal to large num- 
bers of humble folk. 

Will that success continue now that 
“General” Booth is dead? Every- 
where we hear that the Army is not 
bringing in recruits as fast as of old. 
Its novelty has worn off; its uniforms 
are no longer impressive; its street 
services, though they provoke no oppo- 
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sition, do not seem to attract the was- 
trel and the “rough” as they did at 
first. We can readily believe that the 
work goes on more or less as before; 
but the gatherings, we suspect, are 
mostly composed of those who have 
long frequented them and of a certain 
number of new members drawn rather 
from existing sects than from persons 
till now untouched by religion. Then, 
with regard to the other side of the 
Army’s work, the social schemes out- 
lined in “Darkest England” have met 
with only moderate success, as all cool 
observers foretold in 1890. They have, 
at least, provided no panacea for pov- 
erty. Probably Mr. Booth felt this 
during the last years of his life; but he 
has been spared the sight of the still 
further decline of his projects which 
to most of us seems inevitable. Of 
course, some persons are more confi- 
dent: they argue that Napoleon’s sys- 
tem did not disappear after Waterloo, 
nor Wesley’s system with the death of 
its founder, and that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is as strong as ever, though 
Pope after Pope disappears. That is 
true, but for the very reason that these 
systems were elaborate organizations, 
based on the facts of life. The Code 
Napoléon and the Methodist Connec- 
tion were much too well adapted to 
human needs to disappear with their 
authors. On the other hand, movements 
and systems which depend wholly upon 
one man do not often prove to be more 
than ephemeral. But none would deny 
that there is much to be learnt from 
the Salvation Army and from the ear- 
nest, strenuous and resourceful person- 
ality of the man who made it. Let us 
hope that, if the Army as an organi- 
zation should ultimately fade away, the 
great lesson of its even temporary suc- 
cess will not be forgotten: the lesson 
that any force which is to move man- 
kind must regard man’s nature as spir- “ 
itual as well as material, and that the 
weak and humble, the poor and the 
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“submerged,” share in that double na- 
ture as much as those who spend their 
The Times. 
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lives in the sunshine of worldly pros- 
perity. 





SENATOR LODGE’S RESOLUTION. 


Ever since the publication of Presi- 
dent Monroe’s famous message the 
meaning and application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has from time to time 
interested the Governments of the Old 
World. According to the aspect in 
which it is regarded, it has appeared 
a claim to the ultimate dominion over 
the South American Continent, or a 
recognition of responsibility for the 
acts of States enjoying a large measure 
of independence. It is in this latter 
aspect that it has of late years gained 
most attention. The annexation of the 
South American communities can 
hardly have any attractions for the 
most ambitious Americans of the 
North. The advantages are too doubt- 
ful; the drawbacks too certain. But 
if the United States has no wish to in- 
corporate South America in the Union 
she is resolved not to tolerate any 
transfer of sovereignty to a foreign 
Government. The part played by 
France in Mexico was only made pos- 
sible by its coincidence with the War 
of Secession, and at one moment in 
1896 a difficulty in settling the bound- 
ary line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana almost brought the United 
States and Great Britain within sight 
of war. In 1823, indeed, the declara- 
tion that “the American Continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European Power” had reference to a 
very different condition of things from 
that which exists now. It was asso- 
ciated with the recent recognition of 
the independence of Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics, and was directed in the 
first instance against any possible at- 
tempt on the part of Spain to recover 


possession of them. But the prohibi- 
tion of future colonization has become 
of far greater importance since that 
day. All the Great Powers have under 
their rule a large number of intending 
emigrants, and Great Britain alone 
has an American colony in which they 
find a ready welcome. The Monroe 
Doctrine, though it has never been ac- 
cepted in its fullest sense by the Eu- 
ropean Powers, has never received any 
other interpretation at Washington, 
and there is little doubt that, if the 
meaning were challenged, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would reas- 
sert it beyond the possibility of mis- 
take. 

The United States Senate has gone 
a step further in the traditional direc- ~ 
tion of American policy. It has re- 
solved, by fifty-one votes to four, that 
“when any harbor or other place in the 
American Continent is so situated that 
the occupation thereof for naval or 
military purposes might threaten the 
communications or safety of the United 
States the Government could not see 
without grave concern the possession 
of such harbor or other place by any 
corporation or association which has 
such relation to another Government, 
not American, as to give that Govern- 
ment practical power of control for 
national purposes.” The resolution is 
somewhat cumbersome in its wording, 
but its meaning is perfectly clear. 
There was a report current in the 
spring that negotiations were in prog- 
ress for the purchase of land round 
Magdalena Bay in Colombia, and that 
the Japanese Government had some in- 
terest in the project. Very possibly 
the last half of this rumor was quite 
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unfounded, but it pointed to a contin- 
gency which might easily be realized in 
the future. A shipbuilding firm, for 
example, might find it convenient to 
have a part of its works on American 
ground, and so long as it had no politi- 
eal connections and built ships for all 
buyers there would be no need for the 
United States Government to take 
alarm. But supposing that this firm 
were associated in any special way 
with its own Government, a reason for 
uneasiness might present itself at very 
short notice. The works and the har- 
bor in which they were situated might 
conceivably admit of being speedily 
fortified in a rough way, and if they 
were protected by ships of their own 
nationality the once innocent shipyard 
might become for the time an enemy’s 
outpost in or near the territory of the 
United States. Something of this kind 
may be what the Foreign Relations 
Committee had in view when they in- 
structed Mr. Lodge to move his reso- 
lution. It is the offspring of an alarm 
which, however remote the justifica- 
tion of it may be, cannot be called un- 
reasonable. A large amount of foreign 
capital is already invested in the 
United States, and more is likely to go 
there. There is no reason why in the 
great majority of cases this immigra- 
tion of capital should not find a ready 
welcome and attract no special notice 
from the Goverument. But it is easy 
to imagine exceptions to this rule. 
Such a company may, as the Times 
puts it, “be to all intents and purposes 
a foreign company, and conceivably an 
instrument of a foreign Government 
or under its control.” Mr. Lodge ap- 
pears to have defended the resolution 
as calculated to prevent a request for 
the withdrawal of such a ‘company 
having to be addressed to a foreign 
Power, “when that withdrawal could 
not be made without humiliation.” It 
seems improbable that a commercial 
enterprise of this rather questionable 
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kind should be embarked in by any 
Government, but if there is any un- 
easiness felt at Washington on this 
head it is well that it should be at once 
relieved. It is well within the pur- 
pose, if not within the actual words, 
of the original Monroe declaration. 
Foreign corporations and foreign Gov- 
ernments are not identical things, but 
in certain circumstances the one may 
easily be turned to the use of the other. 

From the point of view of Great 
Britain this action of the Senate need 
cause no uneasiness. With the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine we are 
familiar, and Mr. Lodge’s resolution 
does not really go beyond it. It is 
hardly possible that it should injure 
any one in this country, and it cer- 
tainly serves as a protection against 
a real danger. The vast area of South 


America is divided among several com- 


munities whose interests are not al- 
ways the same as our own, and when 
the two are antagonistic they are capa- 
ble of making our political relations 
highly inconvenient. The Monroe Doc- 
trine offers a way out of these difficul- 
ties. It constitutes the United States 
a kind of buffer between the contend- 
ing parties; it provides a means of | 
reconciling our interests and theirs 
without demanding an unconditional 
surrender on either side. But it does 
not do this without laying a very real . 
burden on the United States. It makes 
her in a sense a mediator between the 
European and the South American 
Powers. France, or Germany, or Great 
Britain is offended by some act of a 
South American State. Were it not for 
the Monroe Doctrine, she might assert 
her interests in a high-handed fashion 
which would soon bring the offender 
to his knees. But the effect of the doc- 
trine is to plant the whole strength of 
the United States in the way of carry- 
ing out this policy. The aggrieved 
European Government may be fully 
assured of the justice of its claims, and 
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yet may be indisposed to enforce them 
at the cost of a war with a first-class 
Power. It is essential, therefore, to 
the proper working of the Monroe Doc- 
trine that whenever a European State 
suffers serious wrong at the hands of 
a South American Government or 
people the United States should insist 
on proper redress from the offender. 
It is clear that the assumption of this 
oftice may impose very grave duties 
upon the intervening Power. The 
South American Governments rule for 
the most part over territories which, 
though thinly populated, are of vast 
extent, and to enforce the acceptance 
of the United States award may in- 
volve the suppression of a prolonged 
sporadic resistance. Or the Washing- 
ton Government may be of opinion that 
its South American clients have right 
on their side, and so may find itself 
committed to a conflict with a Euro- 
pean Power which it may have scanty 
means of bringing to book. Sma!! 
States are sometimes wantonly reck- 
less in giving provocation, and great 
States do not always stop to remember 
how little they have to gain at best, 
and how much to lose at worst, from 
insisting upon rights when the cost: of 
The Spectator. 
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enforcing them is out of all propor- 
tion to their value. Nor is it safe to 
assume that the original form of the 
Monroe Doctrine no longer possesses 
any significance. Certainly Spain is 
not likely to seek to reimpose her yoke 
upon her revolted subjects in South 
America. But there are other Powers 
by whom the need of finding some ter- 
ritory which their subjects may colon- 
ize without losing their nationality is 
keenly felt, and the enormous dispro- 
portion between the territories and the 
populations of some of the South 
American States may some day sug- 
gest the possibility of meeting this 
need—not, of course, by conquest, but 
by peaceful purchase. In such a case 
as this the Monroe Doctrine might 
have to be applied against two States 
equally anxious to give effect to an 
agreement into which they have will- 
ingly entered. We say this not as con- 
stituting an argument against the doc- 
trine in question, but solely on the 
ground that it is not prudent to ignore 
the difficulties which may stand in the 
way of applying it. It is best not to be 
too confident of the success even of the 
best devised plan for promoting the 
peace of the world. 





LITERATURE AND BELIEF. 


There appeared not long ago in the 
columns of a contemporary an article 
on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
It sought to prove that the philosophy 
of the poem and its wide circulation 
among all manner of people was the 
cause of what is generally described 
as “Religious Unrest.” Such a con- 
tention possibly over-estimates the in- 
fluence of the Rubaiyat, because the 
general reader does not look deeply into 
the philosophical teaching of the poetry 
he reads: he is, as a rule, satisfied with 
its beauty of phrase and rhythm. He 


likes to be soothed by it for the time 
being, but rarely applies what he finds 
in it to his daily life. 

But if this “Religious Unrest” is 
traceable to literature, and it probably 
is, the literature in question is far 
more likely to be prose writing than 
poetry. A recent writer in The Acad- 
emy, basing an article on “rusty pans,” 
a phrase occurring in Mr. Masefield’s 
“The Everlasting Mercy” (a poem, by 
the way, which contains a philosophy 
the absolute antithesis of that of 
Omar), showed us that the present ten- 
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dency in literary art is towards an ugly 
realism. That writer went to poetry 
for examples; had they been taken 
from prose the interest of a far larger 
public would have been aroused and 
the argument would still have held 
good. A wider hearing would have 
been gained, because the people who 
read poetry are comparatively few; the 
argument would have been carried, be- 
cause our prose deals in these same 
“rusty pans.” 

It is to present-day prose writing 
then, that we must turn if we are to 
discover the spring from which flows 
this devastating stream of anti-reli- 
gious philosophy. A multitude of 
plays and novels have been produced 
of late which teach nothing, but which 
heap scorn upon those things for gen- 
erations “believed most certainly 
among us.” It is not to be desired 
that every volume coming from the 
press should be didactic in its charaec- 
ter. We are in all conscience sombre 
enough to need amusement, and amuse- 
ment we may lawfully demand. The 
fault in these books is not so much 
that they heap ridicule upon belief; it 
is rather that having thrown down 
they do not build up. There is a fash- 
ion in literature as truly as there is a 
fashion in clothes. The literary fash- 
ion of to-day is a gentle superiority to 
accepted truth. Religious sentiment 
has come to be regarded as an affecta- 
tion and nothing more. In the novel, 
the play, and most of the poetry of the 
day it is either ignored altogether, or 
used as a medium with which to paint 
the more vividly, eccentricities of char- 


acter. To be religious is to be ridicu- 
The Academy. 
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lous, and the self-conscious Briton be- 
ing in dread of nothing so much as of 
making a fool of himself, joins the col- 
ors of the new brigade in his writing 
and in his reading. Nothing must be 
left sacred; all must be profaned. The 
laurels which were wont to adorn the 
brow of the greatest artist have passed 
to the unworthy brow of the most dar- 
ing extremist. The “great” writers 
are now they who rush in and pluck 
down the veil which until their advent 
had covered human shame. They fo- 
cus a fierce light upon iniquity in high 
places, and think they have proved 
society to be rotten. They distort 
prophecy and imagine they have con- 
victed the prophet of falsehood; and 
having done so, they finally dupe a too 
credulous public into following them. 
Looking proudly at the havoc they 
have wrought, they are pleased to call 
it “art.” 

So we are left to wonder whether the 
time will come again when men shall 
deal in truth and justice. We have 
grown somewhat weary of the neurotic 
literature of our time, nor can we all 
believe that human nature is the poor 
distorted thing that many would have 
us think it to be. For long we have 
allowed our souls to be starved; are our 
intellects also to suffer for lack of 
nourishment? With soul deprived of 
true religion and intellect of true art, a 
nation may as well prepare its death- 
warrant. The English nation at the 
present moment is waiting with failing 
breath for a man to arise and prescribe 
the antidote to the literary poison it 
has been forced to swallow. 

R. L. C. 
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THE ULSTER SECRET. 


For some weeks there have been 
mysterious intimations in the Union- 
ist Press of a movement in Ulster dur- 
ing the month of September so start- 
ling and sensational that it was to 
change the whole face of politics. The 
Parliamentary correspondent of the 
Times has let us into the secret. A 
document called a “Covenant” has been 
driwn up and is to be “passed” by del- 
egates of the Ulster Unionist Council 
at Belfast on September 23, and after 
that is to be subscribed to or sworn to 
by a number of “covenanters” esti- 
mated at from half to three-quarters 
of a million. These people, led by the 
Privy Gouncillors, who will sign first, 
are to “pledge themselves, if a Home 
Rule Bill becomes law, not to acknowl- 
edge the Parliament in Dublin, not to 
obey its laws, and to pay no taxes to 
it.’ At the same time we are to be 
presented with the “heads of the Con- 
stitution which they will set up, with 
separate judiciary as well as Assem- 
bly.” The whole of this movement, 
we are assured, is to be absolutely 
peaceful, and the stories of an armed 
rising, of the seizure of the Belfast 
Post-office, and the like, which are cur- 
rent in Liberal circles, have no truth 
in them.” The Government therefore 
need take no special precautions or be 
under any serious anxiety about the 
keeping of the peace. 

It is difficult to know exactly where 
to begin on these proceedings. But 
we may remark that, if the Covenant- 
ers are to number from half a million 
to three-quarters of a million, they 
must include not merely men and 
women, but boys and girls and children 
in arms. For the total number of 
Protestants in Ulster as shown by the 
last Census is only 860,000, which, on 
the ordinary allowance of two-fifths for 
adults of both sexes, gives a possible 


maximum of 350,000 men and women. 
But further than this, the above cal- 
culation assumes that everyone de- 
scribed as a Protestant on the census is 
a Protestant in the Orange sense of the 
word, and in sympathy with the 
Orange policy. This, of course, is 
very far from being the case. There 
are Protestant Home Rulers, and there 
are Protestants who are merely so de- 
scribed because they are not Catholics. 
The maximum really in sympathy with 
the Orange movement is, we may be 
quite sure, far below any figure that 
can be deduced from the census, and 
if the Ulstermen present us with any- 
thing like the alleged three-quarters of 
a million, we shall be quite certain that 
they are in large part a stage army. 
Ulster is always highly indignant 
when any Englishman suggests that it 
is bluffing, but everything that is said 
on its behalf in this country is so ob- 
viously exaggerated that it is practi- 
cally indistinguishable from bluff to 
the English observer. 

Let us, however, look at the sub- 
stance of the new “Covenant.” The 
governing words are, we shall no doubt 
be told, “contingently on the passage of 
a Home Rule Bill,” and upon these, we 
imagine, the Privy Councillors and oth- 
ers who are to sign the document will 
rely for proof that they are technically 
committing no illegality. That is a 
fine point for lawyers, which we need 
not discuss, but we may remark, in 
passing, that many things are tech- 
nically legal which it is not proper for 
Privy Councillors to do. The reader 
meanwhile should carefully note the 
phraseology of this saving clause. It 
is not “contingently” on the Ulster peo- 
ple suffering injustice, oppression, per- 
secution under a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment; it is not even, as Mr. Bonar Law 
would make it, contingently on Home 
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Rule being passed without another 
General Election; it is just “contin- 
gently on the passage of a Home 
Rule Bill.” The intimation is that 
whatever Parliament may do, or the 
electors decide, Ulster will refuse her 
consent to the proposed method of gov- 
erning Ireland. This sweeps away all 
the official Unionist argument about 
the validity or invalidity of the last 
election, and challenges the right of 
Parliament to enact Home Rule for 
Ireland under any circumstances. The 
Ulster movement thus differs from all 
the other kinds of resistance with 
which it has been compared. The 
right of rebellion is a right arising out 
of actual existing injustice, and must 
be justified, if at all, by the actual facts 
of the case. The Ulster rebellion is 
against a policy which has not yet been 
tried, and from which no man can al- 
lege that he has suffered any wrong so 
far. Parliament, they say, has no 


right to pass any measure of which 
they disapprove so deeply as they do of 


Home Rule. 

It is, however, not these flourishes, 
but the following clause about the new 
Constitution which gives us the real 
clue to this movement. Hitherto we 
have been told that Ulster would claim 
it as her inalienable birthright not to 
be divorced from the Parliament at 
Westminster. Now we find that if 
Home Rule is passed she proposes to 
set up a separate Assembly and ju- 
diciary for herself. We thus, under 
these highly melodramatic forms, get 
to the simple fact that North-East UI- 
ster is going to demand separate treat- 
ment under Home Rule. An English- 
man in similar circumstances would 
have got to this obvious point some 
months ago, but the Irishman must 
needs get to it by the elaborately dra- 
matic, or melodramatic, method of sug- 
gesting that he will rebel if it is not 
conceded. Now, of course, we all of 
us acknowledge Ulster’s right to de- 
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mand special treatment under Home 
Rule—subject always to the right of 
the Imperial Parliament to veto that 
demand. We have our own strong 
opinion that geography and the facts of 
the case forbid any permanent separa- 
tion between North and South Ireland, 
and that if North-East Ulster did set 
up for itself, it would after a very 
short experiment join other Irishmen 
in governing all Ireland. The same 
reasons which have caused Natal to 
throw its lot in with the Transvaal dnd 
the Cape in South Africa would oper- 
ate with quite the same force to join 
Ulster with the other provinces of Ire- 
land. But we are quite willing to lis- 
ten to any reasonable argument on that 
subject from Ulster, and all sensible 
men contemplate some element of the 
transitional and the experimental in 
the first years of Irish government. 
What, however, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment cannot contemplate and what, if 
conceded, would be fatal to its author- 
ity, and to all orderly government, is 
the claim of a section of the com- 
munity to defy it if it does something 
that they dislike. The letter which 
Lord Hugh Cecil addressed to the 
Times on Monday is, from this point 
of view, pure anarchy. Everything, 
says Lord Hugh, depends on the cir- 
cumstances. No general rule can be 
laid down. “Each breach of the law 
must be judged on its own merits.” So 
says Mr. Tillett and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
and so might say everyone who objects 
to anything that Parliament may do. 
We shall all, on this theory, be judges 
of any breach of the law that we may 
choose to commit. But Home Rule is 
only one among a whole series of meas- 
ures which Lord Hugh considers him- 
self justified in resisting by force. For, 
according to his theory, everything 
that has happened in this country since 
the “act of treason” last August has 
been invalid. “The Parliament Act,” 
he exclaims, “was passed by treason, 
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and Bills carried under its provisions 
must bear the same taint. They will 
not be true laws, but the mere decrees 
of a treasonable faction.” Could 
there be greater nonsense? The Par- 
liament Act was ratified by a large ma- 
jority of the electors and passed by the 
House of Lords. No Act of Parlia- 
ment ever had behind it a stronger pop- 
ular mandate or was passed in more ir- 
reproachable Parliamentary form. All 
that Lord Hugh means is that he ob- 
jects to democracy, and would do any- 
thing in the world to get the present 
Government out of office. We can un- 
derstand and allow for this irritation 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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at the recent course of events, but he 
and other supporters of law and order 
had better be warned of the conse- 
quences of their language when it is 
addressed to the kind of men who 
cleared the yards at Belfast of Home 
Rulers three weeks ago. Lord Hugh 
has blandly convinced himself that 
there will be no disorderly violence in 
Ulster, and that, we are assured, is 
also the view of the “Covenanters.” 
We can only say that the record of the 
Orange leaders does not encourage this 
facile optimism, and that the Govern- 
ment would be very unwise not to take 
careful precautions. 
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Nora Archibald Smith’s “The Home- 
Made Kindergarten” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.) will commend itself to many 
a mother, whose children are far re- 
moved from ordinary kindergarten 
privileges, and who grow weary with 
the attempt to divert, entertain and in- 
struct them. The directions for chil- 
dren’s work and play which are given 
in this little book are varied and sim- 
ple, and require only such tools and 
accessories as are likely to be within 
reach in any home. They are well cal- 
culated to develop the ingenuity and 
intelligence of the little people for 
whom they are meant. 


What promises to be the largest and 
most comprehensive single-volume an- 
thology ever published will be issued 
by Henry Holt & Co. early in October, 
under the title “The Home Book of 
Verse—American and English—1580- 
1911.” It will contain about four thou- 
sand poems from the writings of about 
twelve hundred poets, and will make a 
volume of nearly 4,000 pages; but, being 
printed on India paper it will not be 


burdensome in weight or bulk. The 
poems have been selected and arranged 
by Burton Egbert Stevenson, who has 
had a wide experience as author, editor 
and librarian. 


Frederick Taber Cooper, author of a 
volume on “Some American Story-Tell- 
ers” which has been widely read, has 
prepared a companion volume on 
“Some English Story-Tellers” which 
Henry Holt & Co. promise in Novem- 
ber. The book is devoted to the 
younger novelists—Conrad, DeMorgan, 
Hewlett, Philpotts, Kipling, Locke, 
Galsworthy, Bennett and half a dozen 
more and it will make a strong appeal 
to readers of contemporary fiction. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher will add this 
fall to his “Venetian Series” a volume 
of verse by A. C. Swinburne and oth- 
ers entitled “Spring in Tuscany and 
Other Lyrics”; to his Vest Pocket Se- 
ries “The Flight of the Princess and 
Other Pieces” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and “In Praise of Old Gardens” by 
Vernon Lee and others; and to the 
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Lyric Garland “The Silence of Amor: 
Prose Rhythms” by Fiona Macleod, 
and a volume of lyrics by Lucy Lyttle- 
ton, the title of which will be an- 
nounced later. He will publish also, 
among other miscellaneous books, a 
collection of prose and verse entitled 
“Amphora” edited by the editor of 
The Bibelot; and Il Pesceballo, an 
opera in one act, by Francis J. Child 
and James Russell Lowell. Of the lat- 
ter, only 50 copies will be printed, and 
of these 40 will be for sale. Lovers 
of rare books will appreciate this op- 
portunity. 

The multitude of readers who en- 
joyed “‘Miss Billy” will welcome the 
second volume which deals with that 
delightful young person. The new 
book by Eleanor H. Porter is called 
“Miss Billy’s Decision” and the title 
itself arouses immediate interest, inas- 
much as Miss Billy appeared to have 
“decided” long ago. With the intro- 
duction of only three really new char- 


acters, the story moves on in the old 


surroundings. Indeed there are not 
many entirely new situations—Aunt 
Kate introduces the “Apple of Discord” 
a second time, and the identity of one 
“Mary Jane” is the same sort of puz- 
zle and surprise as was Miss Billy’s 
own at the start. However, Miss Billy 
is a very charming personality, and 
one can forgive the sequel a few short- 
comings for the sake of meeting her 
once more. It is a book which, picked 
up in a weary moment, wil! furnish an 
hour or so of good-nature, warmth and 
contentment. L. C. Page & Co. 


Mrs. Julia de Wolf Addison’s “The 
‘ Spell of England”— published by L. 
C. Page & Co. in the “Spell Series”— 
may be used either as a supplement to 
existing guide-books or as a substitute 
for them, and in either case will be 
found an agreeable and sprightly com- 
panion; while the multitude of people 
who, even in these days of abundant 
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travel facilities still do most of their 
traveling at their own firesides, will 
turn its pages with pleasure, and will 
follow the author on her journeyings 
through picturesque and historic scenes 
with unflagging interest, from her 
walks about Warwick, Kenilworth and 
Stratford, with which the narrative 
opens, to her journeyings along the 
southern coast, with which it closes. 
The England of the past and the Eng- 
land of to-day blend pleasantly in these 
pages, for Mrs. Addison has a keen 
appreciation of natural beauty, of art 
and architecture, and of personal and 
historic associations; and she has also 
a happy faculty of enlivening her de- 
scriptions with bits of personal experi- 
ence. Fifty or more full-page illustra- 
tions—the frontispiece in color—deco- 
rate the volume. 


Compared with the number of ac- 
counts which Americans have written 
of their experiences abroad, there are 
only a few records of impressions 
which our country has made upon Eu- 
ropeans. Novel and interesting is an 
account of the visit which two young 
Scotch girls make in the United States, 
in “An American Wooing” by Florence 
Drummond. The story is told by the 
elder of the two travelers, and her ob- 
servations upon what she sees in Bos- 
ton and its suburbs, Bar Harbor, 
Gloucester and Concord are well worth 
reading. It is interesting to note the 
individuals who are selected as typical 
Americans. In some instances they 
seem a trifle exaggerated, but who can 
assert that our own novels which de- 
scribe characters abroad come any 
nearer the truth? A striking charac- 
teristic of the book is its spirit of fair 
mindedness and its genuine interest. 
The contrasting personalities of the 
two young women are very cleverly 
brought out, and the style of the nar- 
rative is distinctive and pleasing. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 





